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RETAIL 
CO-OP ASSISTANCE 
BECAUSE WE INSIST 
ON THE BEST 


Orange County is the 11th largest re- 
) tail market in the nation. Realizing 
» that nationally an estimated $2 billion 
in co-op advertising funds are unused 
each year, The Register developed a 
teamwork approach to co-op advertis- 
ing to assist our retailers in obtaining 
maximum benefits from manufacturer 
subsidies available to them. 

» Ongoing training programs for our 
retail and classified sales staff, access 
to over 9400 co-op programs, and an 
extensive ad art library are the basic 
tools our co-op team uses to create 
individualized advertising programs 
for both small and large retailers. 

In just 3 short years, we have ex- 
perienced a 68% increase in co-op lin- 
age. More importantly, retailers are 
gaining increased visibility and viabil- 
ity in this highly competitive market- 
place. We are committed to profes- 
sional retail co-op assistance. 

Because we insist on the best. 


Che Register 


Bringing the best home to Orange County. 

















A Division of Freedom Newspapers, Inc. 
Orange County, California 
Represented Nationally by Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc. 
Circulation: 271,281 Daily 302,808 Sunday 








Everything’s 
the same except 
the name. 


e have a As always, our 
Wi: name expert sales team 
but we are and support staff 

the same syndicate will continue to 
which offers more provide you with 
than 80 of the dependable, per- 
most entertaining sonalized service. 
and informative It’s our primary 
comics, columns, objective to meet 
features and the individual 
services in needs of our 
the industry. more than 3,000 
Among them are domestic and for- 
such longstanding eign newspaper 
success stories as clients -- and 
Andy Capp, B.C., we’re committed 


Dennis the Menace, to accommodating 
Mary Worth, The N EWS AM - [2 | CA the needs of your 
Wizard of Id, readers with an 
Erma Bombeck’s SYN DICATE expanding variety of 
*“At Wit’s End,”’ features and services. 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak’s We stand solid on a foundation of 
‘Inside Report’’, Herblock, Inde- proven performers and rising stars and 
pendent Press Service, Bill Mauldin, will continue to lead the way in creative 
Ann Landers and Carl Rowan. development as we maintain our respected 

Our newest offerings continue the position earned within the industry. 
tradition of success: Fenton, Marvin, 


McGonigle of the Chronicle, Sally We’re dynamic. We’re growing. We’re 
Forth, InfoGraphics and Roger Ebert. News America Syndicate. 














NEWS AMERICA SYNDICATE 
1703 KAISER AVE. IRVINE, CA 92714 
(714)549-8700 
SNe ARNE OER EET AORN SR REIN ES 
A DIVISION OF NEWS GROUP CHICAGO, INC. 
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DEV/PMC PAPER WIDTH ~ 
"REDUCTION PROGRAM - 


Cut your newsprint costs by 6 to 7% and be ready for the 
new industry ad standards. As of July 1, 1984, the new 
TaCelUES CaM CcLaler-lcom-leB-ir4-M Ui Mel-Mel-t-1-1eMelal-Mer-lel-lm ile] ia) 
of 55 inches. DEV/PMC can provide Paper Width Reduc- 
tion for you, whatever your needs: Complete turnkey cut 
down, parts, engineering drawings, installation super- 
vision. We’ll have you in competitive trim quickly, and 
you'll smile at the cost. Call DEV/PMC today. 


DEV - Gs 
Industries Inc : “_ PRESS MACHINERY CORP. 
1-800/323-7683 2 
312/860-5530 


1-800/323-8016 
312/860-5574 

- -230 James Street Bensenville, IL 60106 

~ TWX 910-256-1670 


« 








Knight-Ridder Newspapers 
institute of Training 





1984 KRNIT Seminar Schedule 





Effective Human Relations 
Organization & Team Development 
Advertising Sales Management 
Effective Newspaper Design & Graphics 
Editing 

Organization & Team Development 
Advanced Techniques of Personnel 
Selection 

Newsroom Management 

Application of Modern Computer 
Technology to Newspaper Operations 
Effective Management Skills 

Career Planning & Counseling 

Survey Research for the Newsroom 
Making Effective Presentations 
Modern Production Techniques-Miami 
Financial Management for Non-Financial 
Managers 

Modern Production Techniques- 
Lexington 

Problem Solving & Decision Making 
Interpersonal & Organizational 
Communication Skills 

Effective Management Skills 

Effective Human Relations 


January 16-20 
January 23-27 
February 6-10 
February 13-17 


February 20-24 
Feb. 27-March 2 


March 12-16 
March 26-30 


April 2-6 
April 16-20 
May 1-3 
May 7-11 
May 21-25 
June 25-29 


September 10-14 


September 17-21 
October 1-5 


October 22-26 
November 12-16 





COST: The full fee of $350 is payable in advance and in- 
cludes all meeting materials and breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
served in The Miami Herald (except for Mod. Prod. Tech. — 
Lexington), for the duration of the meeting. Upon receipt of 
the fee, additional information concerning the seminar and 
advance materials will be sent. 


LOCATION: All seminars (except for Mod. Prod. Tech. — 
Lexington) will be held in The Miami Herald building, One 
Herald Piaza, Miami, FL 33101. 


DESIGNED FOR: Department Heads and/or Directors, Man- 
agers, Editors, Supervisors. 


SEMINAR INSTRUCTORS: Key Knight-Ridder personnel 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE: James 
E. Wells, Director of Training, Knight-Ridder Newspapers, 
Inc., One Herald Plaza, Miami, FL 33101 OR PHONE: (305) 
350-2905. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR OF EVENTS 








APRIL 


5-8— Southern Circulation Managers Association, Spring Conference, 
Royal Sonesta, New Orleans. 

7-6— North Carolina Press Association Mechanical Conference, 
Jane S. McKimmon Center, North Carolina State University, 

Raleigh. 

9-12— Inter American Press Association, Ocho Rios Sheraton, 
Mallards Beach, Jamaica. 

16-18—Videotex ‘84, Hyatt Regency, Chicago. 

18-19—Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Westin Hotel, Toronto. 

19-20—Western Kentucky Press Association, Spring Conven- 
tion, Lake Barkley State Park. 

23— National Cartoonists Society, Annual Reuben Awards Dinner 
Plaza Hotel, New York City. 

25— American Marketing Association/New York, Conference, “The 
New Power Groups in the Marketplace: Ethnic, Maturity 
and Singles,” Grand Hyatt Hotel, New York City. 

25— Overseas Press Club of America, Inc., Annual Awards Dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

27-28—Virginia’ Press Association Old Dominion 
Conference, Airport Sheraton, Roanoke. 

27/5-i—The National Society of Columnists, Galt House, 
Louisville, Ky. 

29-5/2—New England Association of 
Executives, Sheraton Islander Inn, Newport, R.1. 

30— international Newspaper Promotion Association—Pacific Di- 
vision Conference, Manly Pacific International Hotel, Sydney, 
Australia. 

30-5/2—American Newspaper Publishers Association, Montreal Convention 
Center,Montreal, Canada. 


MAY 


6-9— Newspaper Research Council, Spring Conference, Hotel del, 
Coronado, San Diego. 

6-9— Society of American Business and Economic Writers, Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, Tampa. 

9-12— American Society of Newspaper Editors, Sheraton Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

20-23— International Newspaper 
Camelback Inn, Phoenix. 
21-23—International Federation of Editors and 

FIEJ, Paris. 
20-23—institute of Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers, 
National Spring Conference, Hyatt Orlando, Orlando. 
23-26—Catholic Press Association of the U.S. and Canada, 
Annual Convention, Westin Hotel, Chicago. 


Publishers Association, 


Advertising 


Circulation 


Promotion Association, 


Journalists, 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 
APRIL 


5-6— National Conference of Editorial Writers, Spring Sem- 
inar, Latin America, University of Texas, Austin. 

6-7— New York State Circulation © Management Association, 
District Sales Management Seminar, Holiday Inn, Auburn. 

8-13— American Press Institute, Newspaper Design for Dailies, 
Reston, Va. 

8-13— Penny-Missouri Newspaper Awards Workshop, University of Missouri, 
Schoo! of Journalism, Columbia, Mo. 

9-11— ANPA/ICMA/NPRA, Managing People in the Circulation De- 
partment, Sheraton Dallas Hotel and Towers. 

9-11— ANPA, Managing People in the Circulation 
Department, Sheraton-Dallas Hotel & Towers, 
Dallas. 

10-11—New England Newspaper Association, Credit & Col- 
lections Workshop, Sheraton Boxborough Inn & Conference 
Center, Boxborough, Mass. 

1i— New England Associated Press Managing Editors Associ- 
ation, Workshop, Boston. 
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Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
hriday 


Saturday 
G 


Sunday 


We're the best in New England. Every day of the week. 


For the first time, the New England Newspaper _local, state and national news. Intelligent editorials. 
Association has selected one paper to receive the Useful news summaries. The perfect mix of broad 
two highest honors in its 1983 “Newspaper of the coverage and sound local focus.” 

Year” competition. Best Sunday. “Strong on enterprise. A high quality 

The Hartford Courant placed first in the separate magazine. Colorful. Exceptional business news and 
large Sunday and large daily categories. It’s the analysis.” 
second year in a row for the Sunday award. Here’s The Hartford Courant. Newspaper of the Year. A 
what the judges said: complete newspaper supported by a team of profes- 

Best Daily. “A clean balance of human interest, _ sionals dedicated to journalistic excellence. 


Che Wartford Contant 





Starting April IS, 
thatuniquely) - 
behind | 








ha 


Jacques Yves Cousteau Melina Mercouri Paul Bocuse V 
for release April 15 for release May 13 for release June 10. - fc 








the firstinterviews : 


reveal the persons | 
the personalities: 


Willy Brandt 
for release July 15 





LIFE-SIZE | 





th RR 
Pierre Cardin 
for release August 12 





United Press International announces . 


- a provocative new series of 12 very 
_ personal portraits of some of today’s 


most.interesting people. 
“It’s called: LIFE-SIZE. 

Your readers will share intimate, 
behind-the-scenes looks at headliners 
such as Jacques Cousteau, Melina 
Mercouri, Paul Bocuse, Willy Brandt 
and Pierre Cardin. 

LIFE-SIZE is offered to-you-as 
part of the regular UPI newspaper ser- 
vice. Each interview is conducted by a 
senior UPI journalist. The stories are 
2,500 to 3,500 words in length-and run 
once per month, matched with photo- 
graphs that move simultaneously with 
the copy. 

To capture these never-before- 
seen portraits of each person inter- 
viewed, the UPL reporters virtually 
“lived” with their subjects. 

‘To get to know the real Jacques 
Cousteau, for example, UPI Semor 


_ Editor Gregory Jensen dined ‘with 


Cousteau, flew with him, drove with 
him, visited his apartments and joined 
him for meetings. Jensen even guarded. 
Cousteaw’sllegally-parked car while 


- the explorer bought a raincoat. 


The other stories are just as -vivid, 
each time bringing your readers some- 
thing new they ve never seen before. 

Watch your UPI wire each month 
for LIFE-SIZE. Material for the first 
profile, Jacques Cousteau, moves 


- April 3 for release April 15. Wire advi- 


sories will let you know the other dates. 
A special new weekend feature. .. 
exclusively from UPI. 





| 
| 
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Editor & Publisher 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


James Wright Brown 


La Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Robert U. Brown, President 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher 





Our 100th milestone 


Observing your own one hundredth birthday is an humbling occa- 
sion. We have chronicled in our anniversary issue the outstanding 
journalistic events of the last 10 decades as well as a review of what 
went before and some predictions for the future. It makes us realize 
what a small but sometimes important part we have played, and are 
playing, in reporting the rapid developments of the press during our 
time. 

It is obvious in reading this history how much things have changed 
in our business and yet how much they have remained the same. The 
names have changed as have the techniques. But the problems have 
not. Newspapers are still in the business of reporting the news and 
getting it into the hands of subscribers as fast as possible with enough 
advertising revenue to underwrite the cost and make a profit. 

Our forefathers with hand-set type and a Washington hand press 
wouldn’t recognize the news room, press room, and what we used to 
call the “composing room,” of today. But newspapers always have 
been the first rough draft of history, and always will be. One of the 
few things that vary over the decades is the way history gets written 
and into print and into distribution. 

The most important variable in the history of the press is the 
manner in which the guarantee of the First Amendment is treated 
both within and without the profession of journalism. The guarantee 
of a free press should be a constant but it has been subject to a 
whiplash by those who do not understand its meaning. We have been 
fortunate in having our courts uphold the constitutionality of the 
phrase: “Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” 

But, whereas Congress has been so constrained others have not 
been. State legislatures, the courts and some government officials 
have followed the philosophy that the constitutional prohibition ap- 
plies to Congress but not to them. Some members of Congress, even, 
have acted as if they were exempt. 

The result has been a slow erosion of that guarantee which we used 
to think was inviolable. 

On our 100th birthday we are most proud of our record in trying to 
protect the integrity of the First Amendment. We have held the 
banner aloft so often in defense of the free press that we have been 
criticized for doing it to the point of boredom. But we have done so, 
and will continue to do so, believing it to be a cause worth fighting for. 

It is our belief, and always has been, that ifthe First Amendment is 
destroyed—if the free press guarantee becomes compromised— 
democracy as we know it in this country will disappear. 


Charter Member 


Audit Bureau A B 
ot Circulations P 
Member American AN Pp A 


Newspaper 
Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation June 30, 1983—28,621 








The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 

With which have been merged: The Journalist established 

March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892: 

the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 

29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


Editor 
Robert U. Brown 


News Editor 
John P. Consoli 
Associate Editors 
David Astor, Bill Gloede, 

M. Kathleen Guzda, Andrew Radolf, 
Lenora Williamson 
Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 
Washington Editor 
James E. Roper 
West Coast Correspondent 
M. L. Stein 
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Judith Seifer 

Advertising Ma 
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geraid, Editor; Michael Rousseau, Sales repre- 
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ington, D.C. 20045; (202) 662-7234, Suite 
1128, James E. Roper, Editor. 
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= 14; (213) 597-1159. M. L. Stein, Correspon- 
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Letters to the Editor 








CNPA adopts congratulatory resolution 


This letter is to report to you the 
unanimous adoption, at the recent 
annual business meeting of CNPA at 
Coronado, California, of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

WHEREAS Editor & Publisher 
magazine is celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of its establishment this 
year, dating from the founding of its 
first predecessor, The Journalist, on 
March 22, 1984; and 

WHEREAS Editor & Publisher has 
long since become the indispensable 
trade periodical for the newspaper 
industry nationwide; and 


WHEREAS publisher members of 
the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Inc. have, like their 
brethren across the United States, 
come to rely on Editor & Publisher for 
timely, concise and comprehensive 
coverage of newspaper management 
topics in all the relevant departments, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED that the membership of 
the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, assembled for the 
annual business meeting thereof at 
the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
California on February 10, 1984, con- 


gratulates and salutes Editor & Pub- 
lisher, and not least the magazine’s 
own editor and publisher, for having 
reached the century mark of service 
to the industry, demonstrating every 
sign of continuing to prosper in its 
unique role of assistance to the leader- 
ship of the nation’s newspapers. 
Congratulations and best wishes. 


MICHAEL B. DORAIS 


(Dorais is general manager and general 
counsel, California Newspapers 
Publishers Association.) 





Wonders why press 


An editorial March 3 praised the 
Texas press for keeping secret 12 
years the full name of David, the 
‘*Bubble Boy’’, who died recently. 
E&P called this ‘‘a natural display of 
empathy, sympathy, fairness and 
responsibility ...”” 

I disagree. It seems to me the situa- 
tion was 12 years of breach of contract 
by newsmen. 


kept name secret 


We cannot set ourselves up to 
somehow reward or punish people by 
withholding or publishing names. A 
newsman has no right to withhold 
Vital information from his readers. To 
do so, to admit that the public’s right 
to know extends only so far as the 
editors permit, is to invite parallel ac- 
tions by the courts and legislatures. 

When a reader plunks down his 


dime or quarter for a newspaper, he 
should be assured that the newsmen 
have used their best efforts to include 
all the news professional hands could 
generate. 

The only guide for publication 
should be newsworthiness, not 
alleged high motives which could be 
applied to any number of cases. 


JAMES J. BRODELL 





Wants to hear from other editors 


For several years my paper, the 
Choctaw (Ala.) Advocate, has been 
attempting to gain access to local ar- 
rest records involving crimes such as 
shoplifting, assault, DUI, etc., and 
other misdemeanors. 

The sheriff of the county steadfast- 
ly refuses to allow us access to these 
records and will not release the names 
or any other information to us. He 


provides us some limited information 
on arrests of a felony nature, but here 
again we are not allowed access to the 
actual arrest records to obtain the 
information for ourselves. 


I would be interested in hearing 
from other editors and publishers of 
weekly papers who may have, or have 
had, the same problem, and any sug- 


gestions or comments they may have 
on this type of situation. 


Tommy J. CAMPBELL 


(Campbell is editor, the Choctow 
Advocate, Inc., P.O. Box 475, Butier, 
Alabama.) 





Two questions 


Two questions went unanswered in 
your report on the press continuing to 
keep secret David’s last name: 


Secret from whom? 


And is this forever, so that even 
encyclopedists in 50 years will refer to 
the young man simply as David the 
Bubble Boy? 


DAVID W. BROWN 


(Brown is editor of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Post-Herald.) 
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FEAVER 


Washington Post News Service 
1150 15th St. NW Washington, DC 20071 


As a specialist on the nation’s 
transportation problems, including air 
safety, Douglas B. Feaver reports some of 
The Washington Post’s most widely-read 
stories week after week. Thorough, 
sensitive handling of complex issues. 


Outstanding in the 
Los Angeles Times- 


(202) 334-6173 


























AA free soctety depends 


upon the survival 


pa ln he gh ay 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER magazine has 
championed a free press since we began 
publishing one hundred years ago. 


As the basic trade journal for the American 
newspaper industry, we have adhered to a 
tradition of high journalistic standards in 
keeping with democratic principles. We will 
continue to uphold these ideals that are 
inherent in the foundations of this nation as 
we embark upon our second century of 
weekly newspaper reporting. 


Since 1884, EDITOR & PUBLISHER ... 
a legend and a leader. 


Editor & Publisher - 575 Lexington Ave. » New York, NY 10022 + (212) 752-7050 
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National News Council folds 


Bitter members blame a hostile press for its demise; say 
lack of cooperation hindered Council’s chances of succeeding 


By Andrew Radoilf 


Citing a lack of support by tie news 
media for its activities, the National 
News Council voted to terminate its 
day-to-day operations on April 1 and 
end its controversial 1ll-year 
existence as a ‘‘voluntary forum’’ for 
airing complaints of unfairness and 
inaccuracy against the press. 

The formal dissolution of the Coun- 
cil will take place by the end of its 
fiscal year, July 31. 

The Council’s files, records and 
remaining financial resources will be 
turned over to the University of Min- 
nesota’s Walter Library. 





“They killed it over a 
10-year period by ignoring 
it and denouncing it,” Elie 
Abel, Stanford University 
professor of journalism, 
said of the press. 





The library and the universty’s 
School of Journalism and Com- 
munication ‘‘will study our 
experience, try to analyze the 
strength and weaknesses of the Coun- 
cil and see if anything can replace it,”’ 
said president Richard Salant, a form- 
er president of CBS News. 


The vote in favor of termination 
was 9 to 3, with 6 members absent. 
The alternative considered at the 
meeting was whether to form a com- 
mittee to study the feasibility of creat- 
ing a new but differently structured 
organization. 

Salant, who was one of those in 
favor of termination, said: ‘‘I didn’t 
see anything that promised any suc- 
cess.” 

The Council, which debated its 
cases in open meetings, reached its 





decision to fold its operations in an 
unusual closed-door session. 

Salant defended the procedure on 
grounds that the matter before it ‘‘was 
purely internal. I felt it was better for 
the members to be able to speak 
frankly.”’ 

However, some of the Council 
members spoke just as frankly to 
reporters when they came out of the 
meeting and didn’t disguise their 
bitterness. 

‘They killed it over a 10-year per- 
iod by ignoring it and denouncing it,”’ 
Elie Abel, Stanford University pro- 
fessor of journalism, said of the press. 
‘‘The need is greater today than it was 
10 years ago. The concept can’t work 
when American newspapers make it a 
practice not to report the decisions of 
the National News Council.”’ 

Added Ernest van den Haag, a 
Fordham University law professer 
and Council member: ‘*You’ve dis- 
credited yourselves.” 

Midge Dector, another member, 
said the group ‘‘remained convinced 
that the purpose of the Council was 
right.”’ 

Blames New York Times 

Abel directed his anger about the 
Council’s demise at the New York 
Times which opposed the organiza- 
tion from its inception in 1973 and 
refused to cooperate with its 
investigations involving Times stor- 
ies. 

Inastory that ran March 21, the day 
before the Council met, the Times re- 
printed a quote by publisher A.O. 
Sulzberger from 1973 in which he said 
the Council by asking the press ‘‘to 
accept what we regard as a form of 
voluntary regulation in the name of 
enhancing freedom of the press. . . 
could actually harm freedom of the 
press in the United States.” 

Abel said Sulzberger’s statement 
was really written for him by execu- 
tive editor A.M. Rosenthal and 





charged that Rosenthal’s opposition 
to the Council encouraged other edi- 
tors to follow suit. 

Rosenthal declined to comment on 
Abie’s remarks. 

The Council’s problems were 
‘‘absolutely not’’ over money, Salant 
said. ‘‘I think that could be solved. 
We were always on short rations,’’ he 
remarked. 

The Council raised about $308,000 
for 1984, but Salant last December 
said he considered a ‘‘workable’’ 
budget to be more in the $750,000 
range. 

The reason for dissolving the organ- 
ization, Salant explained, was that the 
press in general ‘‘didn’t pay us any 
heed. For us to do what we set out to 
do — help the press and protect the 
First Amendment — you can’t do that 
without substantial support from the 
press.” 

As a resuit of that lack of press sup- 
port, ‘‘the public doesn’t even know 
we exist,’’ Salant said. He com- 





Added Ernest van den 
Haag, a Fordham Univeristy 
law professor and Council 
member: “You've 
discredited yourselves.” 





mented that when the Council was 
established, ‘‘we felt the idea was so 
good, it would take hold (with the 
press) and the public would respond 
and push us along.”’ 

He added that the Council’s demise 
also resulted from ‘‘self-inflicted 
wounds. There were some particular 
cases that were not well handled. We 
never went to the reporter.” 

One reason for the press’ distrust of 
the Council was that 10 of its 18 


(Continued on page 28) 














By Mark Fitzgerald 


After years of disinterest, Canadian 
newspapers are suddenly scrambling 
to join or create provincial press 
councils. 

With the inaugural meeting of the 
Manitoba Press Council March 29, 
every province in Canada now has a 
press council. 

Even Saskatchewan, with only five 
daily newspapers, formed a council 
recently. 

Other provinces are late-comers to 
the press council movement, too. It 
was only last year, for example, that 
the four Maritime provinces banded 
together to form the Atlantic Press 
Council. 

And in those provinces which have 
had councils for some time, member- 
ship has soared in the past year or 
two. 

Though the Ontario Press Council 
has existed since 1972, its member- 
ship tripled in the last two years. 





With the inaugural 
meeting of the Manitoba 
Press Council March 29, 
every province in Canada 
now has a press council. 





The reason for all this sudden 
interest is a persistant fear that if 
newspapers don’t form provincial 
councils, a government-sponsored 
national press council will be imposed 
on them. 

**No one denies that it was the big 
stick the federal government was 
wielding that got all these councils 
going,’’ said Doug Yonson, an Otta- 
wa (Ont.) Citizen reporter who is an 
activist in the Centre for Investigative 
Journalism. 

Interest in press councils became 
particularly feverish after then Multi- 
culturalism Minister James Flemming 
introduced the Canadian Newspaper 
Act last July. 

Based on the 1981 findings of the 
Royal Commission headed by former 
broadcast journalist Tom Kent, the 
Flemming act included a number of 








antitrust provisions aimed at control- 
ling the growth of chains. 

It also proposed a $20 million, 52- 
member National Press Council. 

Like the provincial councils, it 
would be a body that would hear com- 
plaints about coverage by news orga- 
nizations. 

Flemming was dropped from the 
cabinet shortly after the act was intro- 
duced, and the legislation died when 
Parliament went out of session last 
year. 

The controversy, however, has not 
died. 

Opposition to any national council 
is nearly unanimous among news- 
people. 

Even strong supporters of the press 
council concept oppose a national — 
and government-involved — council. 

Publisher Paddy Sherman, whose 
Ottawa Citizen was a founding mem- 
ber of the 12-year-old Ontario Press 
Council, said the national body would 
be useless and sinister. 

‘‘When no demonstrated reason for 
a national press council can be shown, 
one can only think there is a hidden 
agenda--and we suspect there is 
one,’’ Sherman told E&P. 

‘‘There’s a lot of Unesco parallels, 
developmental journalism ideas. You 
know, ‘If only the press would sup- 
port us more — we’d do a better job.’ 
Anytime the press is under govern- 
ment auspices naturally that raises 
suspicions,’’ Sherman added. 

Ontario Press Council executive 
director Frazier MacDougall agrees. 

“Press councils should be volun- 
tary, with no government 
intervention at all,’’ he said. 

In any case, he adds, provincial 
councils would do a much better job. 

‘In acountry like Canada, a nation- 
al press council makes no sense. It’s a 
country made up of many different 
regions,’” MacDougall said. 

But the act’s author said the gov- 
ernment would be ‘‘miles away from 
the newsroom and editorial offices”’ 
under the act. 

“The Tories made a great noise 
about how this was an intrusion into 
the newsplace, which of course is 
absolute nonsense. I spent countless 
months trying to figure out ways to 


Press councils thrive in Canada 


Fear that government will start a national press council 
has led to newspapers forming local councils in every province 


stay out of the newsroom,’’ Flemming 
told E&P. 

The council would be composed of 
representatives of publishers, journal- 
ists, and the public. Public members 
would be chosen by the publishers 
and journalists. 

A national press council is needed, 
Flemming said, because provincial 
councils are dominated bv publishers. 
‘IT worry that with all the good 
will in the world, still councils are 
largely paid for by publishers, and 
members are appointed by publish- 
ers,” he said. 

Ironically, on that point many 
national press council foes agree with 
Flemming. 

‘Frankly, press councils are so 
stacked in favor of publishers,they 
really don’t help the public,’’ CIJ 
president Wendy Jackson said. 
“There are 10 provinces in Canada, 
and only in Quebec do they have real 
working press on the council.’’ In 
other provincial councils, the report- 
ers are chosen by publishers. 

On some councils, publishers also 
pick members who are supposed to 
represent the public. That will be the 
case, for instance, in the newly 
formed Saskatchewan Press Council. 

But many publishers defend press 
councils, and did not have to be 
pushed into them. 





The reason for all this 
sudden interest is a 
persistant fear that if 
newspapers don’t form 
provincial councils, a 
government-sponsored 
national press council wiil 
be imposed on them. 








“Do press councils work? I guess it 
all depends on what you expect froma 
press council,’’ the Citizen’s Sher- 
man said. 

‘‘If you expect that overnight sud- 
denly ali the wretched papers will 
become great papers, that’s totally 
unrealistic. If we are to have a free 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Charlie Bury knew that the Centre 
for Investigative Journalism was on to 
something big the very first night of its 
first convention in 1978. 

‘We thought we’d have a little ad- 
hoc convention in Montreal to get 
things started. We expected about 150 
reporters,’’ he recalled. 

‘Instead, much to our surprise, 
about 450 people showed up — too 
many for the room we had rented. On 
that Friday night, we had to run out 
and change places,’’ Bury said. 

From that auspicious start, the 
Centre for Investigative Journalism 
has become Canada’s first truly 
national press organization — and an 
effective educational and lobbying 
force. 

CIJ, for example, was instrumental 
in the campaign to pass Canada’s first 
freedom of information legislation, 
the Access to Information Act. 

It has tangled with provincial press 
councils, lobbied against changing 
Ontario’s libel law time limits, and 
taken Canadian reporters to task fora 
tendency to ‘“‘herd journalism.”’ 

At the same time, CIJ has run fre- 
quent educational conferences and 
conventions. 

‘*We’ll have seminars that will 
cover everything from how to do a 
good farm report to the intrusion of 
the computer in to our lives,’’ said 
Bury, the Sherbrooke (Que.) Record 
news editor who serves as CIJ’s chair- 
man. 

An investigative reporter’s: hand- 
book, modeled on the U.S. version, is 
in the works, Bury said, and the group 
would also like to establish a journal- 
ism award that would be the Canadian 
Pulitzer Prize. 

CIJ has even formally applied for 
what centre president Wendy Jack- 
son said would be an ‘“‘investigative 
cable television channel.” 

‘It’s more of a lobbying tool 
because we don’t think we’ll ever get 
it, but it did raise our profile,’’ she 
said. 

In fact, CIJ has come so far, it may 
even have outgrown its name. 

‘One issue we have to consider is 
whether to reorganize as a pro- 
fessional organization,’’ said Jack- 
son, executive officer of the Ottawa 








Newspaper Guild. 

‘*‘We definitely are a professional 
organization, and I think we might 
have a problem getting some mem- 
bers because of the name,”’ Jackson 
added. ‘‘(The name) is a marketing 
problem — we’re the SDX of Canada, 
really.” 

Canada needs a professional organ- 
ization because of the low esteem in 
which journalists are held, Jackson, a 
native New Yorker, said. 

‘‘Journalists in Canada are not as 
respected as they are in the (United) 
States. And it’s a kind of chicken-and- 
egg problems: They have also not 
done enough to be respected,’’ she 
said. 

Canadian journalists are at their 
worst when they cover stories in a 
herd, CIJ chairman Bury said. 

‘‘The advent of aggressive tv jour- 
nalism means there are more people 





Canada needs a 
professional organization 
because of the low esteem 
in which journalists are 
held, Jackson, a native New 
Yorker, said. 





going after the same story, whether it 
is superficial or not. The Prime Minis- 
ter drops his hat—and 50 cameras are 
there,” he said. 

‘‘There are only 119 daily newspap- 
ers in the country, so the effect of this 
kind of coverage is worse. Every time 
there are 60 papers covering the PM 
dropping his hat, then there are 60 
legitimate stories not being covered at 
all.” 

Because of just such reporting, 
numerous seminars and discussions 
at CIJ conventions emphasize how to 
work investigative techniques intu 
everyday stories. 

‘‘We want to cultivate an attitude 
that is critical. We want to ascertain 
what is going on as opposed to what 
appears to be going on,”’ founding 
member Jock Ferguson, a Toronto 
(Ont.) Globe and Mail reporter, told 
Canadian Press. 

Some investigative techniques that 





Canada’s version of the IRE 


Centre for Investigative Journalism, similar to the American 
Investigative Reporters and Editors, seeks permanent identity 


have been emphasized recently are 
those on how to use the Access of 
Information Act — a law proclaimed 
last July in large part because of 
lobbying by CIJ and a group called 
Access. 

‘‘There’s more (information) 
exempt from this act than the Fol in 
the States, but it’s quicker. You get 
the information within 30 days, and 
often within a week,”’ Bury said. 

At the moment, the group is also 
adding its voice to a chorus of press 
protest against resurfacing proposals 
to amend Ontario’s libel law. The pro- 
posal would lengthen the time a per- 
son could take legal action from three 
months to two years. 

“It won’t work,’’ Doug Yonson, a 
CIJ member on the Ottawa (Ont.) 
Citizen said. 

‘*How on earth after two years can 
you recall who said what to whom?”’ 

In another current Canadian press 
issue, the centre has been 
increasingly vocal in its criticism of 
press councils. 

In place in some provinces for 
years, press councils are expanding 
rapidly — a growth almost entirely 
due to fears of a government- 
sponsored national press council. 

‘*Generally our members are not in 
favor of press councils,’’ president 
Jackson said, adding that their 
decisions are often ‘‘window dress- 
ing.” 

‘*Frankly, press councils are so 
stacked in favor of publishers,(they) 
really don’t help the public. We also 
feel — What are the libel laws there 
for?”’ she said. 

CIJ recently criticized the Ontario 
Press Council for its handling of two 
complaints. 

In one, the press council refused to 
hear a case involving the firing of two 
journalists who irritated local officials 
with their coverage of an Ontario 
town. The council said it would not 
hear the case unless all parties waived 
their legal rights; the journalists re- 
fused. 

‘*Everyone expected the press 
council to come to (the journalists) 
defense, and they didn’t,’’ Bury said. 

In another complaint, involving the 
coverage of a minor charged with mur- 
der of his step-father, the press coun- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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By Henry La Brie Ill 


In Little Rock, Ark., recently, 66- 
year-old Daisy Bates announced she 
would revive the weekly Arkansas 
State Press on April 11 because 
‘there are a great number of people in 
this state who have no one to speak 
for them.” 

A quarter century has passed since 
the State Press last published, closing 
October 1959, and blaming its failure 
on segregationist threats against 
advertisers which caused the paper 
irreversible financial losses. 

Mrs. Bates, along with her late hus- 
band L.C. Bates, should be remem- 
bered for carrying the newspaper 
from its beginning in 1941 through the 
Little Rock Central High School 
desegregation crisis in 1957. It was a 
difficult period to be a black news- 
paper publisher. Today, we like to 
think conditions and opportunities 
have improved. 

In an editorial on the front page of 
the first black newspaper, Freedom’s 
Journal, published in New York City 
on March 16, 1827, the editors 
asserted the reason for publishing 
such a journal: ‘‘We wish to plead our 
cause. Too long have others spoken 
for us.”” 

These prophetic words would give 
birth to over 3,000 black newspapers 
in between Freedom’s Journal and 
the revivified State Press, as well as 
countless other ‘‘alternative voices”’ 


produced by the American Indian, 
Hispanics, religious groups, labor 
organizations, the handicapped, 
women, prisoners, socialist- 
communist-leftist collectives and cur- 
rently, the gay community. Such seg- 
ments of the community often have 
been ignored or ill-reported by the 
establishment press resulting in a 
wide variety of newspapers and 
magazines aimed at fulfilling com- 
munication gaps. 

All these news organs have shared 
common problems and reasons for 
being. For the most part, they have 
struggled with under-trained staffs 
and sparse budgets. The volume of 
manpower has traditionally been 
slight and advertising lacking, while 
the methods of circulation and dis- 
tribution have been difficult. 

So it is with more than passing 
interest that we should take note of 
Mrs. Bates’ announcement in Little 
Rock. 

Is there still a role for the black 
press? 

Can it and ‘“‘other voices’’ in a so- 
called Fifth Estate hope to survive the 
century? 

In the case of the black press, a 
current E&P survey discloses that 
182 black weeklies and three black 
dailies (in New York, Chicago and 
Atlanta) report an average weekly 
circulation of almost 3.6 million. This 
compares with 165 papers reporting a 
weekly circulation of 2.9 million five 


THE BLACK PRESS 


Recovering from a decade of hard times 


years ago, and with a 1974 E&P- 
sponsored survey which found 205 
black newspapers and a 4.4-million 
weekly circulation. 

On the surface, it appears a: ‘hough 
the black press is recovering from a 
decade of hard times. However, a 
more accurate measure of the footing 
of the black press is comparing 





The volume of manpower 
has traditionally been slight 
and advertising lacking, 
while the methods of 
circulation and distribution 
have been difficult. 





— circulations over these per- 
iods. 

In 1974, only 14% or 556,491 of the 
4.4 million was audited. Five years 
later, only 15% or 435,557 of the 2.9 
million underwent the same scrutiny. 
And the current survey reveals that 
figure remains unchanged with 15% 
or 538,504 of 3.6 million audited. 

Thus, applying the most widely 
accepted yardstick to identify a 
growth pattern — audited circula- 
tions, a generally accepted measure 
of credibility for print media — has 
seen very little change in this vital 
area. 

Much of the current increase since 
1979 (about 700,000 in circulation) 








By Mark Fitzgerald 


During the Twenties and Thirties 
the arrival of the Chicago Defender 
each Saturday afternoon was an 
eagerly awaited event not just in the 
city’s South Side, but in black neigh- 
borhoods throughout the nation. 

It was in the Defender that blacks in 
the segregationist South could read 
news never printed in white-owned 
newspapers: accounts of black schol- 
ars, black businessmen, black sports 
teams and black political com- 
mentators. 

‘*The Defender was a staple in the 
cultural development of the South,” 
columnist Vernon Jarrett said. 
‘When something happened in the 





news involving black people, you 
couldn’t wait for the weekend to get 
the Defender and read the real story.”’ 

At the peak of its popularity in the 
late 1930s, the national edition of the 
Defender had a circulation well over 
200,000. Its Chicago circulation in 
those years was about 100,000. 

The paper had bureaus in nearly 
every large city, and even one in 
London. 

But the Defender was more than a 
successful ethnic paper. It was also an 
important crusader for civil rights. 

When it urged southern blacks to 
come North after World War I, 
thousands responded. The campaign 
was so successful that the Defender 
was banned in some areas of the 


A crusader survives 


South. 

The paper was a center for civil 
rights activities, said Jarrett, a former 
Defender reporter, now a columnist 
for the Chicago Sun-Times. 

‘There were two places you went 
when you were in trouble: The 
NAACP’s national office and the Chi- 
cago Defender newspaper,’’ he said. 

The blue and white Moorish-styled 
Defender building still stands on 
South Michigan Avenue, but it 
houses a newspaper struggling for 
readers and advertising. 

A daily since 1956, circulation has 
fallen slowly but steadily. By the end 
of the 1970s, circulation had fallen 
below 20,000 and it now stands at 
about 15,000. 
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occurred in the category of ‘‘publish- 
er’s statement paid and free.”’ This is 
not to be confused with ‘‘sworn state- 
ment,”’ since the entirety of the form- 
er survey is conducted by telephone 
interview and no review is made of 
legal documents to verify the circula- 
tion figures provided during the 
interview. The ‘‘publisher’s state- 
ment”’ circulation increased 85% over 
the previous five-year period, from 
654,100 in 1979 to 1,211,368 in 1984. 

Two other interesting factors to be 
considered in assessing the state of 
the black press are employment sta- 
tistics and ownership of a printing 
plant. Currently, 1,768 persons have 
full-time positions at black newspap- 
ers as compared to 1,880 in 1979 and 
2,465 in 1974. 

Ownership of printing facilities 
diminished from 39 papers in 1974 to 
about 12 papers in 1979, with a meager 
increase to the current figure of 16 
newspapers. 

Finally, how many black newspap- 
ers are able to invest in a news service 
operation? 

Currently, only 13 papers subscribe 
to United Press International, while 
none take Associated Press. 
Although the publishers reported a 
majority of the news hole is allotted to 
local reporting — an average of 70% 
according to 170 newspapers offering 
this information — it would seem 
there would be considerable interest 
in national stories as they relate to the 
black community as well as 
international news with a focus on 
Africa. 

Since the 1960s, when the 
establishment press broke the 
monopoly the black press had on 
reporting minority affairs news and 

(Continued on next page) 


A battle for ad dollars 


By M.K. Guzda 


Twenty years ago, it looked as if the 
voice of the black population was 
b through the deaf ear of racial 
discrimination and segregation. 
Black-oriented concerns, such as 
black newspapers, gained strength 
with the momentum of a wave of new 
recognition. 

But since the days of febrile civil 
rights demonstrations, black newpap- 
ers have been mollified somewhat in 
numerical strength by a number of 
factors including a powerful recession 


and suburban crawl. 
‘se eR 





“The black press is doing 
well, there’s no question 
about that,” said James S. 
Tinney, journalism 
professor at Howard 
University. 











And attracting advertisers, particu- 
larly national advertisers, is a con- 
stant fight to overcome not only the 
after-effects of a bad recession, but 
also ignorance and prejudice. 





“There were two places 
you went when you were in 
trouble: The NAACP’s 
national office, and the 
Chicago Defender 
newspaper,” he said. 





‘*There’s a lot of education that has 
to be done. These people topside in 
management very rarely have any- 
thing to to with blacks in their day-to- 
day life,’’ said publisher and editor 
John H. Sengstacke. 

Its editorial voice no longer thun- 
(Continued on next page) 








Simultaneously, the establishment 
(white) press covers black issues 
today with far more frequency than 
before, subsequently deducting 
talented reporters and editors from 
the corps of black journalists. 

But experts agree black newspap- 
ers, particularly in suburban areas, 
are faring rather well despite a num- 
ber of specific hinderances. 

“The black press is doing well, 
there’s no question about that,”’ said 
James S. Tinney, journalism pro- 
fessor at Howard University. ‘“While 
there’s a great need for advertising, 
which is most important, black papers 
seem to be holding their own.”’ 

The question of whether the black 
press gets its fair share of the national 
advertising pie is greeted with sharp 
opinions from black publishers and 
advertising directors. 

‘‘We’re always the last ones to get 
on the schedule and the first ones to 
get off,’’ said Donald Roberts, vice 
president and general manager of 
Amalgamated Publishers Inc., a New 
York-based advertising representa- 
tive firm with 80 newspaper clients. 

“The big advertisers, like Amer- 
ican Airlines, the first thing they cut is 
the segmented market. We’re over- 
loaded with cigarette advertising, but 
lately we’ve been getting auto ads. 
Food advertising has been going into 
free-standing inserts.”’ 

Tom Hairston, advertising sales- 
person for the New York Amsterdam 
News said the problem in his large 
metropolitan market includes power- 
ful local advertisers — like Saks, 


Bloomingdales, Citibank — which 
consider the establishment newspap- 
ers sufficient advertising vehicles. He 
said he didn’t think the lack of con- 
sideration is ‘‘plain out racist, but 
there is an attitude. 

**They feel the small segment of the 
community will be reached in the 
general press. The advertising 
executives go back to the board mest- 
ings and don’t even mention us. But 
the tables are lily-white where they 
are discussing these strategies.”’ 

The Amsterdam News, nearly 75 
years old, reaches 40,000 to 50,000 
readers weekly Hairston said, with a 
circulation incline expected as the 
paper continues to recover from a 
strike last year. The News is the only 
unionized black paper. 

But it is precisely those elusive 
circulation figures that di 
advertisers from investing their dol- 
lars in the black press, some scholars 
concluded. 

Tinney said although black news- 
papers report a combined circulation 
of 6 to 8 million, ‘‘there is no way to 
verify it because very few are audited 
by the ABC (Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions).”” 

Other auditing firms do not employ 
strict reporting methods as ABC, he 
said, such as taking publisher’s state- 
ments over the phone rather than per- 
forming an accountable audit of the 
paper’s books. 

‘*While others talk about the need 
for advertising dollars, we’re going to 
have to produce verifiable statistics to 
get them,”’ Tinney said. 

Boston University journalism pro- 
fessor Henry LaBrie III, who recent- 
ly completed an extensive survey into 
the health of the black press, said a 
general apprehension exists in black 
newspapers about the cost and pro- 
cedure of auditing. 


“While others talk about 
the need for advertising 
dollars, we're going to have 
to produce verifiable 
statistics to get them,” 
Tinney said. 


‘*You’re going to make major 
changes that will upset the basic 
routine and standards of the black 
press,’’ LaBrie opined. ‘‘People 
generaily don’t want others to know 
what they’re doing.” 

As a result, he said, advertisers 
choose the establishment press over 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Black press 
(Continued from page 13) 





hired away many of the most talented 
staff members on biack publications, 
the black press has been seeking to 
redefine its role and direction. 
The race story is not gone, but 
rather has been relegated into a 
position requiring ‘‘spotlight teams” 
or some other specially named 
investigative unit on the newspaper to 
do a sufficient job of reporting. It is a 
luxury the black press can ill afford 
and it is a responsibility the 
establishment press attends to at 
irregular intervals. 

To ensure its survival as a segment 
of our community press, the black 


press needs to act in concert on a 
number of matters: 

tr Auditing procedures and 
demographic research should be man- 
datory if any hope exists to seriously 
expand the advertising support from 
local and national businesses who 
now seem to resort primarily to televi- 
sion in an effort to reach the black 
community. 

tz In-service workshops for staff 
members, perhaps with assistance 
from the local establishment press 
and journalism and mass media pro- 
grams, could greatly enhance the 
quality of reporting, organization and 


layout (including photos and art) of 
periodicals. 

cz Given our newest technologies in 
the newsroom and for information 
transmission, every effort should be 
made to build a black news service 
which would link together the major 
cities and their newspapers, and if 
done well, would be an attractive 
news package to market to members 
of the establishment press. 

cz Publishers and editors should 
identify as their top priority the 
reestablishment of trust and credibil- 
ity levels which existed between the 
black press and the black community. 








Crusader 
(Continued from page 13) 








ders as it once did, and some Chicago 
blacks complain that its coverage 
does not promote a positive black 
image as vigorously as in the past. 

Recently, for exampie, there was a 
furor over a front-page photo and 
extensive coverage of the funeral of a 
professional gambler. 


The Defender was the 
first paper to take 
Washington’s candidacy 
seriously, and the only 
Chicago daily that 
endorsed him. 


At the funeral, the body was prop- 
ped up in a coffin resembling a Cadi- 
lac. His hands were pjaced on a steer- 
ing wheel and held $1,000 bills. 

The edition was a big seller, requir- 
ing multiple press runs. Chicago Tri- 
bune columnist Bob Greene reported 
that copies were being sold on the 
Loop for as high as $5. 

Sengstacke bristles at the criticism. 

“It’s news, we report the news. 
Many papers used our picture, UPI 
picked it up,”’ he said. 

And the Defender can claim a big 
and recent editorial success: the elec- 
tion of Harold Washington, Chicago’s 
first black mayor. 

“The big story was that Harold 
Washington was elected as the result 
of a voter registration drive, that was 
the key. The metro press didn’t report 
that, but we played it up all the way,”’ 
Sengstacke said. 

The Defender was the first paper to 
take Washington’s candidacy 











seriously, and the only Chicago daily 
that endorsed him. 


And Sengstacke argues that day 
after day, the Defender does a job 
Chicago’s two other dailies don’t do: 
Covering the black community. 

“If you read the metro papers, 
blacks aren’t born, they don’t have 
birthdays, they don’t die. When they 
begin to cover the community as the 
Defender does, then there will be no 
need for us,’’ he said. 

Despite the financial struggles, 
Sengstacke obviously believes the 
Defender will be around for some time 
to come. 

The news and composing rooms re- 
cently went electronic with the pur- 
chase of a $500,000 CompuGraphic 
system. 

And Sengstacke has begun a new 
campaign to attract more national 
advertisers to the Defender and other 
black newspapers. 

Advertising has always been a 
problem, but in past years it was not 
important, Sengstacke said. 

‘‘At one time, 70% of our revenue 


And the Defender can 
claim a big and recent 
editorial success: the 
election of Harold 
Washington, Chicago’s first 
black mayor. 








came from circulation. We sold for 
10¢ when all the other papers sold for 
a penny,” he said. 

When the Defender does get nation- 


al ads, they tend to be image ads — a 
fact which irritates Sengstacke. 
‘I’ve had to tell some of these com- 
panies, unless you run product 
advertising, we will not accept your 
image ad. If people have to buy the 
(Chicago) Sun-Times to find where to 





When the Defender does 
get national ads, they tend 
to be image ads — a fact 
which irritates Sengstacke. 





get cheaper chickens, then we’re not 
serving our readers,’’ he said. 

Sengstacke says he faces some of 
the same race-related problems just in 
distributing the paper. 

Since home delivery accounts for 
only 20% of its circulation, the 
Defender must rely on newsstand 
sales. But many stores and stands do 
not want to handle it, Sengstacke 
says. 

**There are newstands that just will 
not carry the Defender. And if they do 
get it — they hide it,” he said. 

After a long fight, he finally won the 
right to sell the Defender in boxes at 
O’Hare International Airport. News- 
stands there, however, will not hand- 
le the paper, Sengstacke said. 

Sengstacke also faces a perennial 
problem in his newsroom: Keeping 
reporters and editors. 

Traditionally, the Defender has 
been a training ground for young 
black reporters. Increasingly, howev- 
er, many are leaving quickly for 
white-owned papers or not consider- 
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in the first half of the century. 

The gap between the black press 
and potential black readers under the 
age of 35 is especially wide and editors 
would do well to explore ways in 
which the black press might become 
an important supplement in the news 
diet of this group. 

Determining the survival of the 
black press is a matter in the hands of 
black publishers. Internal changes 
need to be made along with a re- 
investment of capital and energy 
before it can realistically be expected 
that external factors — namely, 
increased advertising revenue and 
expanding circulations — can be 
achieved. 








ing black papers at all. 

“I tell (the other Chicago dailies), 
I’m tired of training your reporters,”’ 
Sengstacke said. 

The Defender ‘“‘tries to pay 90% of 
the union wage,’’ Sengstacke said. 
The paper offers no pension plan. 

None of its 60 employees are 
unionized. 

Sengstacke fought with the unions 
during the early Thirties over the 
union’s hiring practices. Though they 
were printing a black newspaper, the 
craft unions would not hire blacks. 

A long boycott ensued, but by 1934 
the unions were gone. 

‘They say I’m anti-union. I’m not 
anti-union, but I’m also not going to 
let anyone put me out of business. 
We’re not opposed to unions as such; 
we’re opposed to discrimination,” 
Sengstacke said. 

Sengstacke is the nephew of Robert 
S. Abbott, who founded the paper in 
1905 with 25¢ in capital and a bor- 
rowed kitchen table. 

Sengstacke newspapers is now the 
biggest chain of black-owned news- 





. .. some Chicago blacks 
compiain that its coverage 
does not promote a positive 
black image as vigorously 
as in the past. 





papers. In addition to the Defender, 
Sengstacke vublishes weeklies in 
Miami, Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Memphis. It also publishes statewide 
editions in Florida and Georgia. 








Ad dollars 
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the black segmented paper. 

“If you want me to advertise in 
your paper, first give me auditing and 
then give me demographics. Who’s 
reading, what age, what income? I’m 
not going to advertise where the key 
audience doesn’t read. 

“IT don’t think that any black pub- 
lisher would disagree that they would 
rather be doing 8,500 audited than five 
times that much unaudited.”’ 

Bill Lee, publisher of the award- 
winning and unaudited Sacramento 
Observer, agreed that ‘‘black news- 
papers don’t get a fraction of the 
advertising dollar that daily newspap- 
ers get, and that we have to change.”’ 
However, Lee said, ‘‘we can be effec- 
tive by showing ourselves as viable 
businesses with good products.”’ 

The 21-year-old Observer, which 
has been lauded for its journalistic and 
graphic achievements, frequently 
runs special sections growing to 300 to 
400 pages with 50% advertising, he 
said. The weekly paper, with a hun- 
dred page average, contains slightly 
less than 50% advertising. 

The paper asserts a circulation of 
43,000 in Sacramento, 46,000 in the 
San Francisco/Oakland area and 
6,000 in the outskirts, he said. 

‘*You must have an insatiable 
desire to serve the audience, a mis- 
sionary zeal to fulfill the need of the 
community standards,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
want my paper to compete with not 
only the daily newspapers, but other 
publications as well.”’ 

But the bottom line remains that 
black newspapers generally ‘‘are not 
having a proper relationship with 
corporate America.”’ 

To stem the lack of communication, 
the predominantly black National 
Newspaper Publishers Association is 
conducting five national workshops. 
On March 30 in Chicago, Seagrams 
Company co-sponsored a meeting 
with black publishers to create a dis- 
course between advertisers and 
publishers. Other groups will meet in 
Los Angeles, Florida, New York and 
New Orleans. 

“Their heads are popping up now 
and they’re indicating an interest. 
They’ re asking ‘what is the method to 
reach that (black) market?’ Our job as 
black newspapers is to convince them 
we are the vehicle for them to reach 
that audience. We need to build cred- 
ible, responsible, effective publica- 
tions and merchandise and sell our- 
selves on the basis of the criteria that 
we’re effective and visible in serving 


the needs of the community. If we 


position ourselves right, we can get 
that advertising.’’ 

The ABC-audited Cleveland (Ohio) 
Call & Post boasted an unparalled 
year for advertising revenues, said 
advertising director Grover Clayton. 
**We’re running 65 to 70% every 
week,’’ of advertising, he said. 
“‘Times were bad, but the past three 
years have broken records. We havea 
32-page maximum and sometimes 
have had to turn down advertising. 
We’re not complaining.” 

Magnifying the financial strength of 
the paper, Clayton said some of the 
recently college-graduated salesper- 
sons earn upwards to $40,000 a year in 
salary and commissions. The lowest 
paid of the seven salespersons makes 
about $15,000, he said. 

However, Clayton also said the 
national advertisers do not place as 
much validity in the black papers as 
the establishment newspapers. A 
national advertiser who runs ‘‘a sev- 
en-column by 18-inch ad in the 
establishment press will run a half 
page in the black-oriented market. 

**I sometimes think they say, ‘Give 
them the smalier ad to keep the 
NAACP happy.’ That’s just my per- 
sonal opinion though.”’ 

A group of black controlled- 
circulation weeklies — Wave Publica- 
tions — incorporates research into 
their pitch for advertisers. 

‘*We take a progressive view,’ said 
general manager Mike Somdahl. ‘‘No 
one owes this paper anything. We’re a 
business. We use research relating to 
businesses we go after so we can show 
our advertisers who they are advertis- 
ing to,’’ he said.”’ 

The 50-year-old-plus group, with a 
quarter-million weekly circulation 
employs 40 ad salespersons to cover 
70 square miles in southern Los 
Angeles and Englewood. 

‘“‘The business is out there if you 
want to work for it. It’s out there if 
you want to play their game.” 

Somdahl said his papers run ‘‘as 
much if not more food advertising as 
the Los Angeles Times on the average 
issue, which for us runs on Wednes- 
day.” 


They do not use a national ad rep 
firm, he said, preferring to do their 
own sales. Flying back to the East 
Coast works well for the company, he 


id. 

‘‘All my advertising patterns are up 
except for classified,’’ he said. 
‘‘We’re up 40 to 50 percent in major 
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How USA Today rates as an ad medium 


Ad agency execs discuss the viability of Gannett’s 
national newspaper as a vehicle for national advertisers 


By Milton Rockmore 


Everyone agrees it is a superb prod- 
uct that attracted an unusually large 
number of readers in a very short 
time. But a question still remains: Will 
advertisers buy it? Here are what four 
experts think: 


Kenneth E. Caffrey 

Senior Vice President 
Executive Director of 
Media Operations 

Ogilvy & Mather 


They proved they can get numbers, 
but can they get advertisers? I think 
they probably can. On a scale of one 
to 10 I would rate their chances as a 
six or seven. 


Some see USA Today as something 
between a newspaper and a 
magazine. Magazine advertisers will 
have to decide whether. it offers 
advantages of topicality and 
immediacy not usually found in maga- 
zines. If they are newspaper advertis- 





(Milton Rockmore, writes the 
nationally syndicated column, ‘‘How 
To Make More Money.’’) 





ers, they may want to refocus their 
copy to take advantage of the unique 
environment. In either case, you will 
have a situation where special copy 
treatments may be indicated and 
advertisers will have to make 
individual decisions in dealing with 
that. 

I don’t agree that reader demo- 
graphics of USA Today are im- 
portant. Most national advertisers 
don’t look to newspapers for 
demographic selection. They will 
generally select markets and use the 
appropriate sections of the newspap- 
ers in those markets to target the 
audience they want. If, for instance, 
we were selling a men’s product, we 
might choose the sports or financial 
section of a paper. 

It is possible advertisers will 
rationalize the use of USA Today in 
one of two ways. First, as the news- 
paper for travelers. There are lots of 
travelers in the country and the busi- 
ness traveler has always been a highly 
desirable prospect for many advertis- 
ers. Second, as the supplementary 
buy in a market, USA Today could 
have meaning as the second news- 
paper in a market, especially when an 
advertiser wants to give an upscale lift 
to a campaign. 


USA Today has been a great boom 
to the newspaper business generally. 
It has shaken many publishers from 
their stodgy dream world and got 
them thinking about making their 
properties more contemporary. 
Newspapers have encountered diffi- 
culties when they have been over- 
taken by change and ceased being 
relevant to their communities. Gan- 
nett has put a burr under the industry 
saddle and it’s healthy thing, for 
everyone. 

The future for newspapers remains 
bright. Although they face some pro- 
blems ahead, especially in the area of 
transactional electronics, but as far 
into the future as I can see, they will 
remain a vital and powerful medium. 

There are growing opportunities for 
newspapers in national advertising 
but capitalizing on them will demand 
more aggressive action on their part. 





National advertisers are becoming 
increasingly concerned about rising 
media costs and consequently are 
concentrating more on developing 
volume at the local level, the pre- 
eminent domain of the newspaper. 


While the Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau has done an outstanding job in 
representing the newspaper industry, 
the publishers themselves have not 
been as available to the advertising 
community. They could do them- 
selves a lot of good by meeting the 
guys who buy their wares. I doubt if 
there are many advertising executives 
who could name 10 or 12 publishers 
they’ve seen in the past year. Me? 
Six. 


Michael D. Drexler 

Executive Vice President/Director of 
Media and Programming 

Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc. 





It’s been referred to as the news- 
paper of tomorrow, but that has to do 
with advances in color fidelity, 
graphics, computerized operations 
and decentralized editing which 
allows editors in different parts of the 
country to contribute to the finished 
product. It does not mean the news- 
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paper business of the future will 
become national. Newspapers will 
continue to thrive as a highly 
desirable local medium. 


Gannett has packaged a superb 
product but they have yet to define its 
advertising particularity. Advertisers 
see it more as a magazine than a tradi- 
tional newspaper and compare it with 
Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News. 
It’s another kid on the block — not 
one on his own exclusive turf. 


USA Today has shown it can 
attract travelers. But to what extent 
are they as well as other reader groups 
willing to subscribe and have the 
paper home-delivered? Loyal, repeat 
readership is crucial to the paper’s 
success. It will have to show it 
attracts a consistent and returning 
audience before it can go into serious 
competition with the newsweeklies. 

They have made extraordinary 
circulation progress in reaching the 
million mark and it’s likely they will 
reach two million before long. But in 
their case, numbers are not enough. 
They must create a market of upscale 
professional readers who can be 
traced to where they live. I believe it 
would be a major mistake if USA 
Today concentrated on becoming just 
another mass medium rather than a 
more selective vehicle. 

They can eventually become 
formidable challengers but the ques- 
tion is will they pay the enormous 
costs and be able to sustain their emo- 
tional and psychological commit- 
ment. I think the next two years will 
tell the story. D-Day — day of 
decision — will come toward the end 
of 1985. By then they will have to 
or pack it in. 


I’m glad to see they are testing high- 
er cover prices. I have always felt 
they would eventually have to go as 
high as 50 cents to provide the income 
stream and cash flow that will enable 
them to turn out a quality product 
while lessening their dependence on 
the volatility of advertising budgets 
and scheduling. 

A higher cover price is important 
too, because besides chains like 
Sears, K-Mart and Penney along with 
some others, they are locked out of a 
lot of retail advertising which 
accounts for about 85 percent of all 
newspaper revenues. 

For the year ahead we see happy 
days for newspapers generally. We 
predict revenues will reach $23.1 bil- 
lion, a 13.6 percent increase over 
1983. Circulation will continue its 
growth of the last several years. 
Local, retail and classified advertis- 
ing should increase about 14 percent 
for total revenues of $20.1 billion. 





Michael Haggerty 

Vice President, 

Media Director, New York 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


The question is asked as to the kind 
of audience USA Today, a national 
newspaper, can deliver. That implies 
specifically aiming at an identifiable 
audience whose members share com- 
mon characteristics and interests. 

I don’t think a general newspaper 
can or should do that. I doubt if USA 
Today should constrict itself by 
appealing to a particular reader cate- 
gory. 

As an ad buy I see it as delivering a 
mass audience, although not as mass 
as television but more selective, yet 
not as selective as special interest 
magazines. I think it is definitely a 
viable medium. We are always look- 
ing for broad coverage and it fits right 
in; with that. And as it continues its 
rollout, its newspaper format, more 
advanced than any we’ve seen 
before, will become even more 
essential for advertisers. 

The emphasis they place on life- 
style sections is also a good thing. As 
we can see from the growth of special 
interest magazines, this is a growing 
area of reader interest. The large, 
general magazines are not doing as 
well. With its new innovations and 
improvements in graphics and tech- 
nology, Gannett has stimulated the 
entire newspaper industry. 

While USA Today delivers an 
upscale, higher-income, better- 
educated audience like the news- 
weeklies, the comparison doesn’t 
spill over into editorial. The news- 
weeklies give editoral material more 
in-depth treatment. 

It is hard for me at this moment to 
definitively rate USA Today as an ad 
medium. There are things that have to 
be appraised before I can determine 
that. Right now, I think it represents a 





good vehicle that will continue to 
build as their circulation increases. 

We have used USA Today for some 
of our clients, but it would be difficult 
to measure the effectiveness of a sing- 
le publication, especially when sales 
are up across the board for our clients 
generally. 


Thurman R. Pierce, Jr. 

Vice President, U.S. Manager Print 
Media 

J. Walter Thompson, USA, Inc. 


USA Today has succeeded in 
designing a successful editorial pack- 
age targeted to professionals and a 
more affluent, predominatly male 
audience that travels a lot, spends 
more and is influential in the business 
and professional communities. 


It can, I believe, become an 
excellent medium for many advertis- 
ers who aim at this kind of audience. It 
has taken time for agencies to absorb 
this, but I believe in it; the next few 
years USA Today will see their 
advertising increase, although not as 
fast as their readership. Even an 
excellent advertising package never 
gets advertisers as fast as readers — 
it’s just a slower process. 

Their research contirms tney are 
reaching residents in ‘‘A’’ counties, 
the big markets, and that they are the 
high income readers we generally 
seek to attract via the newsweeklies. 
Inevitably, USA Today will be selling 
against them. 

The uncluttered format gives 
advertisers selling high-priced con- 
sumer products or ideas that demands 
attention by business and pro- 
fessional readers a distinct advan- 
tage. Graphics and attractive layout 
enhance the advertising and creates 
an excellent environment for the 
advertiser's message, as does the 
reproduction and color. 
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cil agreed to keep both the complaint 
and its findings secret. 

Stung by the criticism, the Ontario 
council in February adopted a policy 
that ali its adjudications would be 
made public. 

For the future, Bury said, CIJ will 
make another attempt at getting gov- 
ernment approval to become a tax- 





free foundation. The aim would be to 
fund a national journalism prize. 

‘‘Money is a limitation now. We 
have 600 members paying $35 dues, 
and that’s it,’ he said. 

Those members come from all parts 
of Canada, a patchwork quilt of some- 
times radicaliy different provinces. 

Born in the board room of the Mon- 
treal (Que.) LeDevoir, about one-fifth 
of the members work for French- 
language newspapers. 

And broadcast newspeople are also 
well represented, accounting for 





another one-fifth of membership. In 
fact, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. is the biggest single group in 
CIJ, Jackson said. 

At its last convention in Februrary, 
Robert Winters of the Montreal 
Gazette reflected on the organiza- 
tion’s future. 

‘*From here, it can go two ways,” 
he said. ‘‘It can become one more 
professional organization that has an 
annual convention and puts out a 
newsletter. Or it can become a real 
force.”’ 





AP teaches free press values at Third World seminar 


Third World journalists are 
approaching a ‘‘watershed’’ in their 
development as they prepare to 
choose which model of news report- 
ing to embrace, said an Associated 
Press editor, who recently attended a 
seminar of reporters and editors from 
non-aligned countries. 

Tom Kent, deputy director of AP 
world services and its correspon- 
dent in Iran during the 1979 revolu- 
tion, recently spent two weeks in 
Tunisia teaching wire service organ- 
ization ethics and communications 
to representatives of 15 news agenc- 
ies. Morris Rosenberg, chief of 
world service’s Washington desk, 
also taught at the seminar, con- 
centrating on news writing 
exercises. 





“Our goal is to get them 
thinking,” he said. “If the 
press situation in any of 
these countries changes, it 
will be because of internal 
pressures, not because of 
tutelage from the outside.” 








The Tunisian Center for Adv- 
anced Journalism, headquartered in 
Tunis, sponsored the month-long 
seminar. 


The Third World countries ‘‘are 
still trying to decide what kind of 
press they are going to have,’’ Kent 
said. ‘‘They are looking for a code of 
ethics.” 

He said the basic choice was 
between a western code and what is 
referred to as ‘‘development jour- 
nalism—that journalism should 
serve the economic development 
of the country.’’ Kent said his 
role at the seminar was not 
to preach AP values, but to 





answer questions and provide 
information. 

“‘Our goal is to get them think- 
ing,”’ he said. ‘‘If the press situation 
in any of these countries changes, it 
will be because of internal pres- 
sures, not because of tutelage from 
the outside.”’ 

Kent feels that the seminar atten- 
dees were ‘‘receptive’’ to what he 
had to say, ‘‘but I don’t think they 
went out all convinced that every- 
thing we do is right. They have to 
keep in mind a tremendous amount 
of political and cultural traditions 
that are different for every 
country.”’ 

However, the main benefit Kent 
sees in providing information about 
western press practices and values 
is that it will help Third World jour- 
nalists to know how their peers han- 
die similar problems. 

“It might be of help if they could 
say to their governments ‘I’m only 
asking for what is within the norms 
of western journalism.’”’ 

Kent pointed out that journalists 
from Third World news agencies 
also have access to scores of docu- 
ments put out by communist coun- 
tries on the press. 

“It’s significant they want to 
know our opinion,”’ he said. 

The journalists he met at the semi- 
nar “‘have the same instincts’’ as 
western reporters, Kent found. 
‘“‘They know the difference between 
anews story and a government hand 
out.” 

Nevertheless, Third World jour- 
nalists ‘‘complained”’ that their pro- 
fression tends to be held in low 
esteem in their countries. 

Kent feels this is a natural out- 
growth of government policies 
restricting press freedoms. 

‘Basically the only freedom they 
have is to take government news re- 
leases and put them on the wires. 
There’s not much prestige in that.” 

He feels the only solution is for 


“‘the journalistic establishment in 
each country to stand up for what it 
believes, or they will have to accept 
a role as a conduit of government 
views.” 

The 15 agencies taking part in the 
seminar belong to a news pool of 
non-aligned countries. The nine 
year-old network lets the news 
agencies exchange copy with each 
other over leased circuits, telex and 
radioteletype channels. 





Kent feels that the 
seminar attendees were 
“receptive” to what he had 
to say, “but | don’t think 
they went out all convinced 
that everything we do is 
right.” 








Kent said the exchage of copy, in 
principle if not in technology, was 
not all that different from AP memb- 
ers sharing copy through the 
electronic carbon system. 

Third World newspapers still rely 
on their the major news services 
such as AP, United Press 
International, Reuters and Agence 
France-Presse for their main news 
stories, Kent said. The non-aligned 
pool stories usually provide supple- 
mental stories. 

‘‘If the pool develops satis- 
factorily, they may be able to com- 
pete with us,’’ Kent said. But to do 
that, the Third World agencies will 
also need to upgrade greatly their 
communications equipment as well 
as have more freedom from govern- 
ment control, he said. 

There are a total of 104 news 
agencies in the world at the last 
count, including international, 
regional and national services, 
according to AP figures. 
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Leaders of the International 
Typographical Union have agreed to 
merge the union into the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in order to 
gain more bargaining power against 
employers, primarily newspapers. 


The merger agreement, announced 
in Washington March 22, is subject to 
ratification by the Teamsters’ general 
executive board at its next meeting in 
April, and by the ITU membership in 
May. 


A Teamsters’ spokesman said the 
75,000-member ITU would become 
an autonomous trade division within 
the Teamsters, which has 1.7 million 
members. 


The division, to be known as the 
International Typographical Union of 
North America, would keep its own 
constitution, continue to elect its own 
executive council, hold its own con- 
ventions, continue its own pension 
plan (which is to be strengthened) — 
and even try to stay in the AFL-CIO if 
it wishes. 


First time 


This would be the first time that the 
Teamsters union, which is not part of 
the AFL-CIO, has agreed to allow any 
of its affiliates to stay within the 
national federation. A Teamster 
spokesman said the specific permis- 
sion for ITU to say within the AFL- 
CIO was written into the merger 
agreement, but he added that some 
ITU unions might choose to stay with 
AFL-CIO while others do not. 

It is not clear, however, whether 
the AFL-CIO would permit ITU to 
stay in the federation. In the past, 
AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland 
has said the ITU, the oldest trade 
union, would have to leave AFL-CIO 


In announcing the merger agree- 
ment reached by leaders of the 
Teamsters and ITU, Teamster presi- 
dent Jackie Presser declared: ‘‘I am 
confident upon succesful acceptance 
of this merger agreement by the 
membership of the ITU that the con- 
tinuing erosion of the ITU member- 
ship in the printing industry will be 
reversed through the Teamsters’ 

ining power and economic and 





ITU reaches merger agreement with Teamsters 


staff resources. 

‘This historic merger unites the 
oldest union with the largest and most 
diversified union, and, in so doing, 
will bring greater economic stability, 
better research capabilities, a com- 
mitment of greater resources to major 
organizing programs, and, above ail, 
alarger, stronger, more closely united 
membership than ever before to the 
ITU and its retirees.”’ 


Fiexography is a growing part of the Newspaper Printing 


Industry. 


What should you know about Flexography in order to make 
an evaluation as it relates to your Newspaper? 


Attend the FIAS 26th Annual Forum, “FLEXOGENICS ‘84”, an in- 


depth look at Flexography. 


Why has this line-up of High Powered people contributed 


their time and energy? 


Conference Keynoter, Don Graham, The Washington Post. 
Newspaper Session Chairman is Thomas Might, The Washing- 


ton Post. 





Speakers also include: 


¢ Jerry DeHimer, The Providence Journal 
¢ Dr George Greene, General Printing Ink 


¢ Dr. Bruce Blom, Flint Ink 


* Larry Lapore, United States Printing Ink 
¢ Bob Keoughan, JM. Huber 





¢ Tom Rice, Ft. Lauderdale News and Sun Sentinel 
¢ Vince Lapinsky, Letterflex Systems 

¢ Dr. William McGraw, Napp Systems 

¢ Ron Macklin, Hercules 


if it merged with the Teamsters. 
More bargaining power 


Throughout the many months of 
merger negotiations, both the 
Teamsters and ITU have declared 
that they wanted to gain more 
bargaining power for the typograph- 
ical union. 

The ITU feels it has lost strength 
because so many of its traditional jobs 
have been taken over by electronic 
equipment. They feel that pairing up 
with the Teamsters, whose truck driv- 
ers deliver newsprint and do other 
work for newspapers, will give them 
more muscle at the bargaining table. 
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WHEN: May 8—May 10, 1984 
WHERE: The Sheraton New Orleans, New Orleans, Louisiana 
FEES: $300 for FIA members; $550 for non-members 


Call or Wite for details 
FLEXOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
95 West 19th Street, Huntington Station, N.Y. 11746 
(516) 271-4224 Telex: 971328 

















The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association on March 12 pro- 
posed new third class mail rates, 
restructuring that postal category 
along the lines of first and second 
class mail. 

ANPA submitted its proposal to the 
Postal Rate Commission in the form 
of written testimony prepared by eco- 
nomist Sharon L. Chown, vice presi- 
dent and co-founder of Industrial 
Economics Inc. The commission 
began holding hearings for 
determining new postal rates, known 
as the rate case, in February. 

Under ANPA’s proposal, the ‘‘bas- 
ic’’ rate for third class mail would be 
10.6¢ per piece, plus an additional 39¢ 
per pound. 

Third class mail presorted by five 
digit zip codes would be charged a 
rate of 8.5¢ per piece, while third class 
mail presorted by carrier route would 
be charged a rate of 6.9¢ per piece. 

The per pound rate would be 39¢ for 
all presort categories of third class 
mail. 

However, ANPA also proposed 
that detached address labels used for 
preparing third class mailings should 
also pay a postal fee of S5¢ per piece, 
plus 39¢ per pound. 

Under current practice, the U.S. 
Postal Service does not charge mail- 
ers for the use of detached labels. 

The detached labels, a little larger 
than postcards, often carry advertis- 
ing on their reverse sides. The ANPA 
has challenged the practice of free 
mailing for the address labels as unfair 
and essentially allowing third class 
mailers to send ‘‘two pieces of mail 
for the price of one.” 

The current rate for third class mail 
is $74 per 1,000 pieces with the 
“‘weight break’’ at 3.9 ounces. The 
weight break is the limit each piece of 
mail can weigh to qualify for the $74 
per 1,000 rate. 

The Postal Rate Commission has 
proposed new third class rates of $95 
per 1,000 with the weight break at 4 
ounces. 

ANPA has long held the position 
that the per thousand rate for third 
class mail was too low, while the 
weight break is too high. The result, 
ANPA contends, is that third class 
mailers are not paying enough for 
postal service and are being sub- 
sidized by first and second class mail- 
ers. 





The ‘‘unfair’’ low rates for third 
class mail are a major reason news- 
papers have been losing preprint busi- 
ness to marriage mailers, ANPA 
maintains. 

ANPA stated that its rate proposal 
for third class mail rates, the greatest 
impact would be on pieces of mail 
weighing more than one ounce and 
less than a pound. 





The “unfair” low rates for 
third class mail are a major 
reason newspapers have 
been losing preprint 
business to marriage 
mailers, ANPA maintains. 








In its written testimony, ANPA 
stated that one outcome of its pro- 
posed third class rates is the ‘‘shift in 
institutional cost burden from first 
class letter mail to third class bulk 
regular rate mail. As a result of this 
shift in costs, volume of third class 
bulk regular mail rate will be lower 
and volume of first class letter 
mail will be higher than anticipated by 
the U.S. Postal Service.”’ 

ANPA contends that if its proposed 
third class mail rates are accepted, 
there could be ‘tas much as a penny 


John Blair completes 


John Blair & Company, the market- 
ing and communications company, 
has completed its $36 million cash 
acquisition of ADVO-System, Inc. 

The nation’s largest processor of 
carrier-route-sorted third class mail, 
ADVO had revenues of approximate- 
ly $180 million in 1983. 

Blair initially invested $3 million in 
the Hartford, Connecticut-based 
direct mail company last June, and in 
September exercised its right to ac- 
quire the remaining ownership 
interest. The acquisition, financed 
with borrowed funds, was completed 
with an additional payment of $33 mil- 
lion in cash. 

John Blair Marketing, which in 
1983 distributed 1.5 billion coopera- 
tive promotional and advertising 
insert units in newspapers and 








ANPA proposes new mail rates 


Suggests Postal Rate Commission raise third class rates 
and start charging advertisers for detached label pieces 


reduction in the Postal Service’s pro- 
posed 23¢ rate for the first ounce of 
first class mail.”’ 

ANPA was only one of several 
groups submitting proposals to the 
rate commission. The Third Class 
Mailers Association and Advo Sys- 
tems Inc., the nation’s leading mar- 
riage mailer, also provided written 
testimony. 

According to Terry Maguire, vice 
president and general counsel of 
ANPA, the newspaper association 
proposed the highest rates for third 
class mail and Advo proposed the 
lowest. 

Advo proposed that unaddressed 
third class mail be charged $74 per 
1,000 pieces up to four ounces each. 
The rate would increase $10 per 1,000 
pieces for each additional ounce up to 
a maximum of 10 ounces. That would 
make the highest rate, under Advo’s 
proposal, $134 per 1,000 ten-ounce 
pieces of third class mail. 

The Postal Rate Commission’s 
hearings are expected to continue 
until the fall, with all interested part- 
ies able to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses. The final pro- 
posals for new rates are not expected 
to made public until the end of the 
year or early 1985. 

It will then be up to the Board of 
Governors of the U.S. Postal Service 
to decide whether or not to accept the 
commission’s recommendations. 


acquisition of Advo 


through direct mail, last June laun- 
ched Network Mail, a joint venture 
with ADVO, following 18 months of 
developmental work by the two com- 
panies. 

ADVO, which currently has 18 mail 
processing centers around the coun- 
try, developed Marriage Mail, the dis- 
tribution concept on which Network 
Mail is based. 

Introduced by ADVO in 1980, Mar- 
riage Mail involves the combining 
into a single unit of advertising circu- 
lars designated for delivery to the 
same household. 

Network Mail, currently offered to 
advertisers and direct marketers on a 
monthly basis, features John Blair 
Marketing’s cents-off coupon pre- 
prints as the outer wrap for ADVO’s 
Marriage Mail programs. 
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Staff writers for the Kansas City 
Star, Seattle Times, Chicago Sun- 
Times, and Philadelphia Inquirer 
have won the 1984 Distinguished 
Writing Awards of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The winners are: 

@James Kindall, Kansas City 
Star, non-deadline writing. 

ePeter Rinearson, Seattle Times, 
business writing. 

@Roger Simon, Chicago Sun- 
Times, commentary 

eDavid Zucchino, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, deadline writing. 

The four will receive $1,000 cash 
prizes from the ASNE Foundation at 
the Society’s annual convention in 
Washington in May. 

This is the sixth year that ASNE 
has made the writing awards. The four 
winners were selected from among 
450 entries by a panel of 18 editors. 

Kindall, 37, took the prize in the 
category which attracted the largest 
number of entries, non-deadline writ- 
ing. His work was selected from 
among 157 entries. Three of his pieces 
described bizarre episodes — 
including murder and drug dealing — 
that rocked the placid daily life of mid- 
western America. The fourth piece 








focused on Kansas City’s dilemma 
over what to do with its mammoth 
Union Station, for which no modern- 
day use has been discovered. 

Rinearson, 29, has been the Seattle 
Times aviation writer for two years, 
and he spent most of his energies for 
six months on the seven-part series 
that won in the ASNE business writ- 
ing category. 

The articles chronicled the tor- 
tuous process through which Seat- 
tle’s Boeing Company conceived, 
designed, tested and marketed its new 
jetliner, the 757. A major part of the 
city’s economic future rode on the 
success of the 757, and the series re- 
vealed how complicated — and pre- 
carious —- is the process on which so 
much of Times readers’ well-being 
depended. Rinearson’s work 
explored the interplay of technology, 
competition and industry, and politics 
and their combined effects on people. 

Simon, the Sun-Times columnist 
who took the commentary prize, is 36 
years old. His five-times-a-week col- 
umn deals with people from all walks 
of life. Simon’s entries in the ASNE 
contest dealt with a wide range of sub- 
ject matter — the U.S. invasion of 
Grenada, the final day of Mayor 


ASNE announces writing award winners 


Byrnes’ unsuccessful bid for re- 
election, the pain of a middle-class 
teenager who gave up her illegitimate 
daughter at birth, and a mother’s loss 
at the murder of her 24 year-old re- 
tarded son. A fifth piece poked fun at 
the supposed joys of European 
passenger trains. 


Zucchino, 32, has been covering 
the Mideast for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer since October 1982. His 
winning entries dealt with the 
‘umultuous events in the Lebanese 
war. 

In addition to the winners, the Writ- 
ing Awards board also cited two final- 
ists in each of the four categories. 
These were: 

Non-deadline writing — Mark Bow- 
den, Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
Elaine Westarp, Raleigh(N.C.) News 
and Observer. 

Business writing — Barry Newman, 
Wail Street Journal, and Dan Stets, 
Providence (R.1.) Journal 

Commentary — Richard Cohen, 
Washington Post, and James P. Gan- 
non, Des Moines (Iowa) Register. 

Deadline writing — Joe Nawrozki, 
Baltimore News American, and 





Gerald F. Seib, Wali Street Journal. 





Closing date — March 1, 1985. 


colleagues’ programs for awards. 
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JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 
COMPETITION 


for distinguished service 
Tameecliionco ele gtiare 


Plan now to do astory or program in 1984 that will bring public attention to 
the health needs of our nation. Then enter it in this important competition. 


If you have been responsible for a program or story that is meritorious in 
bringing public attention to the health needs of our nation...if your work has 
served to motivate your community to a better understanding of a health 
problem...if your efforts promoted health and welfare, your story or program 
should be entered in this competition. Enter your own program or nominate 


PNSSeleeltela 


1984 


Awards to be given for: 


TELEVISION 
RADIO 


NEWSPAPER 
MAGAZINE 


FOR RULES & ENTRY FORMS, WRITE TO: 
Journalism Awards 
American Chiropractic Association 
1916 Wilson Blvd. ¢ Arlington, Virginia 22201 
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Harte-Hanks may go private 


Harte-Hanks Communications announced that a group 
of investors, formed by its top management, has proposed 
a leveraged buyout for which will take the company pri- 
vate. 

The buyout group is headed by Houston H. Harte, 57, 
chairman of the company; Andrew Shelton, 69, chairman 
of the executive committee; Robert G. Marbut, 48, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer; Larry D. Franklin, 41, 
executive vice president; and Edward Harte 61, publisher 
of the Corpus Christi Caller. 


The group’s offer for Harte-Hanks’ 22.4 million shares 
of common stock is for $28 a share in cash plus $10 per 
share financed with subordinated debentures. The 
debentures, with a term of 20 years, will be interest free 
until Dec. 31, 1989, and thereafter bear 15% interest. 

Prior to the announcement, the company suspended 
trading in its shares on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Harte-Hanks first went public in 1972, a year after Mar- 
but was hired as president. 

In making the announcement, Marbut said the buyout 
‘will allow all shareholders to realize value for Harte- 
Hanks which we believe has not been recognized by the 
stock market for a long time.”’ 

He added the move will enable the company ‘‘to take 
better advantage’ of business opportunites without the 
constant pressure to produce ‘‘consistent and predictable 
quarterly earnings for share growth.”’ 

The Harte and Shelton families together own about 40% 
of the outstanding shares. Franklin is the next largest 
shareholder with about 5%. 

Harte-Hanks said it ‘‘anticipates’’ that certain members 
of the Shelton and Harte families will sell their shares at 
the acquiring price while others ‘‘will exchange a portion 
of their shares for a majority of the shares of the new 
company.”’ 

Harte-Hanks also stated that its senior managers will 
have a ‘‘significant equity position’’ in the new company. 


Gluck plans p.m. St. Louis daily 


St. Louis, which only a few weeks ago seemed destined 
to be a one-newspaper city, will get a third daily April 16, 
the new owners of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat say. 

Just one month after buying the paper, and facing head- 
to-head competition from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which shifted to a.m. publication, Jeffrey and Debra 
McAlear Gluck announced March 26 that they are starting 
an new afternoon paper. 

‘*This will be an entirely different newspaper, with dif- 
ferent features, different comics, different news syn- 
dicates,’’ Globe-Democrat general manager Richard 
Amberg Jr. said. 

Intended to be a less-than-maximum circulation paper, 
initial circulation will be between 50,000 and 100,000, he 
said. 

‘**We don’t expect our afternoon readers to be morning 
Globe-Democrat readers,’’ Amberg said. 


The announcement by the 31-year-old Glucks adds a 
new twist to the nation’s newest newspaper war: With the 
afternoon paper, the Globe-Democrat will be able to offer 
combined advertising rates — a return to the situation 
when both St. Louis dailies combined advertising and 
production operations under a controversial joint 
operating agreement. 
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Guild seeks Milwaukee inroads 


Union petitions NLRB to represent newsroom employees 
at the Milwaukee Journal and Sentinel 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has begun holding hearings on 
a petition by the Newspaper Guild to 
be named the bargaining agent for 
editorial and libarary employees of 
the Milwaukee Journal and Sentinel. 

More than 60% of the newspapers’ 
325 potential union members have 
signed cards requesting Guild repre- 
sentation, according to Jack Norman, 
a Journal business writer and spokes- 
man for the organizing effort. The 
NLRB requires that at least 30% of 
the potential union members have 
signed cards seeking Guild represen- 
tation. 

Robert Kahlor, president of News- 
papers Inc., the Journal Corp. sub- 
sidiary which publishes the Journal 
and Sentinel, said the company is 
opposing the unionizing effort on 
several grounds. 

Instead of one union representing 
editorial employees at both newspap- 
ers and library employees, Kahlor 
said the company’s position “‘is there 
should be three separate unions, three 
separate elections.” 

Another issue, he said, is which em- 
ployees should be excluded from the 
union. 

‘*We want to exclude editorial writ- 
ers and as many supervisory people as 
we can,’’ he said. The company also 
wants to exclude from voting the 
news staff in the Madison and Wash- 
ington bureaus of both dailies. 

Kahlor remarked that the Journal 
Corp. has eight other departments 
which are organized and ‘‘have long 
standing labor agreements.” 

However, the company is opposed 
to the present unionizing effort 
because ‘‘we don’t believe newsroom 
employees and library employees 
need the Guild to speak for them. 
They can speak for themseives better 
than anyone else.”’ 

‘*‘We want to speak with one 
voice,’ said Debra Gilchrist, metro 
desk secretary at the Journal. 

‘‘We’re grossly underpaid,’’ she 
stated, saying that poor com- 
munications with supervisors is 
another problem. ‘‘The company’s al- 
ways bragged that we have a one-on- 
one privilege with supervisors. But 
they don’t do anything for us if we’ve 
talked to them.”’ 

Gilchrist said that in addition to her 


job title, she often does rewrite work 
and edits copy. 

‘I’m paid under $12,000 a year to 
do functions that people go to school 
and get degrees for. People with my 
job at the Minneapolis papers are paid 
twice what I get.”’ 

Norman said that although the two 
newspapers are published by the 
same company, the wages at the Sen- 
tinel ‘‘are lower than at the Journal.”’ 

The issue with the ‘‘widest sup- 
port,’’ said Norman, is over such 








However, the company is 
opposed to the present 
unionizing effort because 
“we don't believe 
newsroom employees and 
library employees need the 
Guild to speak for them. 
They can speak for 
themselves better than 
anyone else.” 





‘*equity’’ matters as health benefits 
for part-time people. ‘‘We have col- 
umnists with regular bylines who 
were hired on a part-time basis and 
have no health benefits,’’ Norman 
said. 

‘*People feel we are not being 
treaded with the respect and fairness 
that’s appropriate,’’ Norman said. 
*‘At least we're trying to get into a 
situation where the company will 
have to talk to us.”’ 

Kahlor confirmed that part-timers 
do not have health benefits, but he 
said the policy applies to part-timers 
in both ‘‘union and union-free 
departments.” 


He also stated that editorial salaries 
at the Sentinel and Journal are 
‘“‘determined by merit. To make a 
genernal statement about salaries is 
not really relevant.”’ 

Kahlor said the company wants to 
resolve as many issues as it can wit- 
hout resorting to litigation. However, 
Norman contended that the com- 
pany’s attorney has ‘‘threatened long 
litigation’’ over the union issue. 

Kahlor replied, however, that he 
has no knowledge of such a statement 





about litigation ever being made. 

The Journal Corp. is 90% employee 
owned, with each employee eligibie 
to buy a certain number of ‘‘units of 
beneficial interest’’ based on his rank 
and salary. Kahlor said the units are 
‘‘like shares of stock.”’ 

However, the employee ownership 
plan is ‘‘not in any way related to the 
petition for (Guild) election,”’ he said. 

Norman disagreed. 

He said that on the unit holders 
council which represents employees 
to management, the newsroom staff 
of the Sentinel and Journal and library 
employees are all grouped together in 
one sub-unit. The union organizers 
are citing that fact to bolster their 
claim that the three departments 
should be represented by one bargain- 
ing unit, he said. 








(You can win... 


COLLEGE 
FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


You can enter if... 

You are empioyed by a New York City area 
AAAA advertising agency and attend, or are 
planning to attend schoo! to further your educa- 
tion in advertising or related fields. 


You can win... 
$1000 cash first prize 
$750 cash second prize 
$500 cash third prize 


You can enter by... 

simply writing a letter explaining why you feei 
you are eligible, how you would use the money 
and how you feel this fund would aid you in 
furthering your career in advertising. 





Maii your letter before . . . 


APRIL 10, 1984 
(extended deadline) 











Maii to... 

NASA Scholarship Fund, Mr. Roger Power, 
Scholarship Chairman, Landon 

750 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017 


Sponsored by 


NASA 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
SALES ASSOCIATION 


\. SCHOLARSHIP FUND _/ 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 











A 


3 Albright 


DENIS ALBRIGHT was named 
director of human resources for 
Woodward Communications, Inc., 
Dubuque. Prior to joining WCI, he 
had been director of personnel at Gan- 
nett’s Rochester newspapers. 


* * * 


ANGUS H. TwWoMBLY, Hartford 
Courant director of consumer 
marketing, has been given an 
expanded assignment as director of 
marketing and product development, 
with responsibility for short and long- 
term marketing planning for advertis- 
ing and circulation. He will continue 
to supervise the promotion, public 
affairs and research departments. 
Pee He eS SSS SSeS eS eS ee 


STATE & LOCAL 
REPORTING IN 
WASHINGTON 





We’ ve had ten years of uninterrupted 
coverage of some of the best state and 
city-specific stories. 


Now we’re adding: 

1) Fulltime coverage of local cor- 
porate filings with the SEC; 

() Upgraded business reporting af- 


0 A dial-in electronic morgue for 
your desk or your Washington bureau 
filled with state-specific government in- 
formation. 

Plug your desk into ours; 


We're stili: 
States News Service 
202-628-3100 


1333 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Jensen 


E.W. Scripps , chairman and presi- 
dent of Scripps League Newspapers, 
announced promotion of two 
executives, BYRON E. JENSEN, pub- 
lisher of the Provo (Utah) Daily 
Herald, and JOHN A. UYENO, pub- 
lisher of The Garden Island, Kauai, 
Hawaii. 

Jensen was named first vice presi- 
dent of Scripps League and will coor- 
dinate the efforts of the regional vice 
presidents as well as oversee the 
operation of six Scripps League pap- 
ers. 

Uyeno was promoted to vice pre- 
sident - Hawaiian Island regional 
operations. 

Jensen will continue as publisher of 
the Provo newspaper and maintan his 
offices in that city. Uyeno continues 
as publisher of The Garden Island, 
maintaining his offices in Lihue. 

BARRY H. Scripps, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of Scripps League, 
was named to the new post of 
executive-special projects. He will 
conduct research and development 
projects for the board of directors and 
continue supervision over three SL 
newspapers in California. 

* 2-8 


JAMES A. ENGLE was named 
director of circulation for the Chicago 
Sun-Times. A native Chicagoan, En- 
gle previously was director of market- 
ing/sales, and from 1966 to 1973 
served as Sun-Times suburban and 
country circulation manager. 

THOMAS CUNNINGHAM, executive 
sports editor of the Boston Herald, 
was named to the same position at the 
Sun-Times. Before his year-long stint 
at the Herald, Cunningham was New 
York Post associate sports editor for 
five years. 


le, a 

SUSAN SEDLMAYR was appointed 
assistant promotion manager of the 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver. She 
was a senior account executive with 
Doyle Dane Bernback. 


Stark 


JUDITH A. STARK, executive news 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, has 
moved to executive editor of the Mid- 
dletown (N.Y.) Times Herald Rec- 
ord. Stark was managing editor for 
news at the Buffalo Courier-Express 
from March of 1981 to September of 
1982 and before that worked in a vari- 
ety of editing positions at the Pro- 
vidence Journal and Bulletin for 
seven years.» 4 x 


THOMAS J. CULLIGAN has been 
named president and publisher of the 
Peninsula Times Tribune Palo Alto, 
Calif. Culligan is replacing WILLIAM 
J. ROWE, who is leaving to pursue 
other interests. 

Culligan has served for three years 
as executive vice president and gener- 
al manager of the Daily News of Los 
Angeles. Previously, he held various 
marketing positions with the Chicago 
Tribune. 

JOHN M. ARMSTRONG, president 
and ceo of the Escondido (Calif.) 
Times-Advocate, has been moved up 
to president and publisher. 

* * * 

JERRY McCARTY was named 
manager of the Chicago Tribune’s 
New York sales ofice. He was pre- 
viously eastern sales manager, based 
in New York, for the Chicago Sun- 
Times. es & & 


DAVID S. HAMILTON has been 
named business services manager of 
the Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Mass., 
and KAREN M. DoBBYN was promoted 
to human resources manager. 

Hamilton, with the newspaper 
since 1965, previously served in man- 
agement positions in the circulation 
and personnel departments and Dob- 
byn as personnel and customer ser- 
vices supervisor. 

VICTOR DRAGUNAS was promoted 
to assistant circulation manager of the 
newspaper after serving as a district 
manager and will assume responsibil- 
ity for developing a market coverage 
system. 
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ALAIN GUILBERT has been named 
editor-in-chief and assistant publisher 
of Le Soleil, Quebec, effective in mid- 
April. He succeeds CLAUDE MASSON, 
who left to become publisher of the 
business magazine, Les Affaires, and 
vice president of development at Pub- 
lications Les Affairs Inc. 

Guilbert currently is president and 
publisher of the Granby (Que.) La 
Voix de L’Est and of radio station 
CHEF, also in Granby. He is a former 
editor-in-chief and assistant publisher 
of La Tribune, Sherbrooke, Que. 


* * * 


Two executives of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Company are 
retiring under an early-retirement 
program being offered to employees 
of the Des Moines Register and 
corporate headquarters. 

J. ROBERT HupsoNn, 60, senior vice 
president for planning, left March 16, 
after 38 years of service. STEPHEN S. 
INGHAM, 53, a vice president, is retir- 
ing April 13 after 22 years at the com- 
pany. 

Hudson, a director since 1971, will 
remain on the board and as a consul- 
tant, overseeing the planning 
operations he has developed in the 
past several years. Ingham first work- 
ed in the advertising department hold- 
ing various posts until 1974, when he 
became publisher of the Jackson 
(Tenn.) Sun, owned by the company. 
He returned to Des Moines in 1979 
and was named general manager of 
the newspapers the next year and con- 
tinued corporate responsibility for the 
Sun. 


oe 


SYLVIA H. LEvy, most recently 
corporate secretary and corporate 
affairs officer, Covenant Insurance 
Group of Hartford, joined the Hart- 
ford Courant in the newly-created 
title of public affairs manager, with 
responsibility for public service and 
community affairs activities, for 
corporate communications functions 
and for school services program. 


CHRISTINE D. LANDAUER will 
assume new duties as director of per- 
sonnel of Gannett Rochester News- 
papers on April 2. Landauer became 
staff assistant to the executive editor 
in 1978 and assistant to the editor the 
following year. She is an adjunct pro- 
fessor at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, teaching management proc- 
ess. 

ee 

PETER B. HILLAN, an editor at the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
will join the national and foreign news 
desk of the Dallas Times Herald as an 
editor. 

ee er 

RAYMOND A. JOHNSON, senior vice 
president of Hickey-Mitcheli Com- 
pany was honored with a retirement 
banquet March 6 at the St. Louis 
Media Club and received a 25-year 
distinguished service award. He 
started his Hickey-Mitchell career as 
sales representative in the Ohio area 
and was promoted to resident vice 
president in 1964, representing the 
company in northeastern states 
before moving to the St. Louis home 
office in 1969. 

Te ae 


RONALD L. WAGGONER of the 
Columbus (Ind.) Republic was named 
vice president of finance for Home 
News Enterprises, a partnership 
which publishes newspapers and 
allied products in Columbus, Frank- 
lin, Greenfield and Angola and also 
operates a commercial printing busi- 
ness in each city. 

Waggoner has served as business 
manager for the Republic and other 
HNE entities since 1973 and in the 
new position will be the chief financial 
officer. 

ae 

KEVIN J. KELLY, since 1982 Boston 
regional sales manager for Landon 
Associates, has been named advertis- 
ing director of the Daily Evening 
Item, Lynn, Mass. Earlier, he was 
with the Boston Herald-American, 
prior to its sale in 1982. 


Call us any time. 
In New York: 


In Washington, D.C.: 


Robert Waldron 212-245-4198 (office); 516-671-3653 (home) 


Walter Bussewitz 202-862-4064 (office); 301-770-2190 (home) 
Marlene Z. Bloom 202-862-4062 (office); 703-243-2450 (home) 


INSURANCE SPOKEN ...IN PLAIN ENGLISH 


We've got the facts and figures on ali aspects of 
life and health insurance. We know how to com- 
municate them. !f you want to know where we 
stand on any subject, we'll tell you that too. 

We’re the American Council of Life Insurance 
and the Health Insurance Association of America, 
and English is not our second language. 


° 
American 

. 
Council of 

° 

Life Insurance 
and 
Health Insurance 

. s 
Association of 

iJ ; % 

America. 
1850 K Street. NW. Washington, C 20006 
*Representing 570 life insurance 
compares, with 95 percent of the lite 
insurance force inthe United States 
and 330 health insurance 
companies, with 80 percent of the health 


insurance written by imsurance Companies 
in the United States 
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Three new chiefs of com- 
munications have been appointed to | 
handle the technical side of Associ- | 
ated Press operations. 

MICHAEL BAUER was named chief | 
of communications in Chicago. He 
joined AP in 1980 and was appointed | 
chief of communications for AP Min- 
neapolis operations in 1982. 

STEVE HILTON was appointed chief 
of communications in Minneapolis. 
He joined AP in 1967 and has been 
chief of communications in Omaha 
since 1980. 

ROBERT YOUNG was appointed 
chief of communications in Albany, 
N.Y. He joined the wire service in 
New York in 1961. 

ee ine 

KEN GREEN was appointed display 
sales manager for the six Central 
group newspapers of Pioneer Press, a 
subsidiary of Time Inc. which pub- 
lishes 29 weeklies in Chicago sub- 
urbs. He has been with Pioneer since 
1981, first as a sales rep for the West 
group and then in the regional 
advertising department. 

. 2s 

JAMES M. LosBAs was named retail 
advertising manager for the Green 
Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette. He joined 
the advertising sales staff in 1969 after 
two years with the Army in Vietnam. 


McNAUGHT 


When the 
probiem is money, 
Susan Bondy is 
the answer. 


ON MONEY 


Susan Bondy’s 
personal money 
column belongs in 
your newspaper. 
Call collect (203) 661-4990 
The McNaught Syndicate 
537 Steamboat Road 
Greenwich, Ct. 06830 
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Eric BEST, former city editor of the 
Stockton (Calif.) Record, and ANNE 
MCDONALD, former assistant city 
editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, joined the San Francisco 
Examiner as assistant city editors. 
Best is a former Nieman Fellow and 
served as the Record’s editorial page 
editor. McDonald was with the Press- 
Scimitar from 1976 until it folded last 
October. 


* * * 


WILLIAM J. McDONALD was 
named vice president for circulation 
and promotion of News America 
Publishing. He was formerly vice 
president and director of circulation 
for the New York Daily News. 

es Bee 


NORMAN BaGGs has been named 
editorial page editor of the Gwinnett 
Daily News, Lawrenceville, Ga., and 
JOEL PROVANO, was appointed to the 
newly created position of executive 
news editor. 

Baggs will be responsible for the 
daily and weekend editorial pages and 
write a regular columnist. He has 
worked in reporting and editorial 
positions with Georgia newspapers 
for more than a decade. After joining 


TO EXECUTIVE EDITOR— 


William J. Woestendiek has been named 
executive editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer in a promotion from editorial 
director. He succeeds David L. Hopcraft. 

Thomas Vail, publisher and editor, said 
Hopcraft had left to pursue other pro- 
fessional opportunities. 

Woestendiek, a former executive editor 
of the Arizona Daily Star in Phoenix, joined 
the Plain Dealer in July of 1982 as editorial 
director in charge of the opinion pages. He 
also has held executive positions with 
Newsday, the Houston Post and the Col- 
orado Springs Sun. 

Dennis R. Ryerson, who joined the 
Cleveland paper last September from the 
Vancouver (Wash. ) Columbian, has moved 
up from chief editorial writer to editorial 
director, succeeding Woestendiek. 











Evans & Novak bring you 


The Inside Report 


Rowland Evans Jr. and Robert Novak, 
whose sources, integrity and insight 
have kept them at the forefront of the 
nation’s political scene for more than 20 
years, deliver incisive commentary four 
times weekly on such timely issues as: 


THE ELECTION YEAR 


Evans: ‘Ronald Reagan is getting all 
the breaks and just at the right time. 
With the Democrats seemingly hell-bent 
on self-destruction by — increasingly 
rancorous civil war, Reagan has reason 
to look smug and self-satisfied."" 





Novak: “The quick dash for the 
Democratic presidential nomination has 
turned into a= marathon, forcing 
Democrats to determine what kind ot 
party they want. Mondale vs. Hart is a 
battle of the old Democratic coalition 
against new media-oriented politics.” 


For more information, call our sales 
department collect at (714) 549-8700. 


NEWS AMERICA SYNDICATE 


the Daily News in 1980 he covered 
politics and government and wrote 
political and general interest col- 
umns. 

Provano will be in charge of news 
selection and layout. He joined the 
staff in 1979 as assistant managing edi- 
tor after having been in editorial 
positions at the Orlando Sentinel, 
Neighbor Newspapers and Marietta 
Daily Journal. 


* * * 


CHRISTINE WAYLAND joined the 
staff of Suburban News Bureau, Inc., 
St. Louis, as a general assignment 
reporter. She has worked as a free 
lance writer and stringer for SNB. 


* * * 


BOOKER IZELL was appointed sing- 
le copy sales manager of the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution. He moved 
from the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
News where he was circulation 
director. 











GET INTO 
PROFITABLE 


MAIL PRODUCTS 


Fewer than 1 out of 6.5 dailies offering Total 
Market Coverage operate profitably. If you 
have an existing mail program operating at a 
loss, we can “fine tune” it to your benefit. Or, 
we'll design an effective beginning program 
for your market, regardless of size. Our 
present clients include: Arkansas Democrat, 
Connecticut Newspapers, Dallas Times 
Herald, Denver Post, Detroit News, Hartford 
Courant, Los Angeles Times, Louisville 
Newspapers, Owensboro, Newsday. 

Call (214) 233-9399 

or write today: 

MCADAMS and ASSOCIATES 

14229 Proton Ave., Dallas, TX 75234 





ALICE KENNEDY, formerly with the 
Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers, 
Worcester Telegram, and Boston 
Globe, as a graphic designer and illus- 
trator, has joined Darby 0’Brien 
Advertising, Springfield, as a 
designer. 

ee ae 


STAN OVERALL has been named 
sports editor of the Round Rock 
(Texas) Leader succeeding WILEY 
GILMORE, who left to pursue other 
interests. Overall was with the Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journal and earlier 
sports information director of the 
University of California, Riverside, 
and sports editor of the Inglewood 
(Calif.) Daily News. 

* * * 

Changes in the advertising/ 
circulation divisions of the Kansas 
City Star and the Kansas City Times 
include: 

JACK HINES, communications ser- 
Vices manager. to assistant to the 
advertising director: MARGARET H. 
LECATES,. director of marketing 
administration, to director of market- 
ing services: BOB HILTON. metro 
circulation manager. to promotions 
director. 

Bub GUARINO succeeded Hilton 
and ANNE WEST became Newspaper 
in Education manager. BRUCE PEARL- 
STEIN Was named advertising agency 
liaison. 

In the promotions department. 
DARRELL DURHAM, manager of copy 
Services. Was named promotions 
manager and ROSEMARY SMITHSON. 
copy services supervisor. MIKE KEL- 
LEY. senior promotions artist. became 
promotions group supervisor and 
Mary JO HEIDRICK moved to Kel- 
ley’s former post. 
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A former newspaper reporter who 
is now a judge in the United States 
Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit, has 
received an honorary membership 
from Women in Communications, 
Inc., for his support of First Amend- 
ment rights and freedom of 
information. 

He is Alfred T. Goodwin, who was 
graduated from the University of Ore- 
gon with a bachelor of arts degree in 
journalism in 1947 and then worked as 
a reporter for the Eugene (Ore.) Reg- 
ister-Guard. He was admitted to the 
Oregon bar in 1951 and began to prac- 
tice in Eugene. 

Goodwin’s career advanced as he 
became a circuit judge for the Oregon 
2nd judicial district in 1955; and from 
1960-69, served as a U.S. district 
judge until 1971 when he assumed his 
current post. 

‘‘Judge Goodwin’s triumphs on 
behalf of the First Amendment 
exemplify one of our major goals—to 
work for a free and responsible 
press,’’ WICI president Lynn Martin 
Haskin said. ‘‘We are pleased that he 
shares this goal, and we are proud to 
extend this honor to him.”’ 

Goodwin wrote the opinion for the 
Annette Buchanan case that assisted 








OBITUARIES 





NELSON A. DEMERS, 82, retired 
advertising director, Middletown 
(Conn.) Press, died March 4. 


. eo 


HARRY WILLIAMS HILL, 64, an 
assistant managing editor of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, died March 8 in a 
hospital of complications after a 
stroke suffered in February. 

Hill was an assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee from 1972 until 
this year. He was a past president of 
the Wisconsin Associated Press 
Association. 


* * * 


RUSSELL L. WYCKOFF, 68, who 
founded The Westfield Shopper, the 
precursor to the Suburban News, 
Westfield, N.J., died March 7 at 
Overlook Hospital, Summit, N.J., 
after a long illness. 

He founded the Shopper, a weekly, 
in 1948 and The Press Box, a sports 
weekly in 1979, the two later merging 
into the Suburban News. He retired 
as publisher in 1979. 
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Judge gets honorary membership in WICI 


legislators in the adoption of the Ore- 


gon Shield Law legally guaranteeing 


reporters the right to protect or shield 
their sources. 

The reporter-turned judge helped 
produce Oregon’s Judicial Con- 
ference Resolution of 1977 which 
advises judges in conflicts between 
free press and fair trial. 

Women in Communications, Inc., 
opened its membership this year to 
lawyers who practice com- 
munications or First Amendment 
law. 

Two lawyers have already joined 
the organization—Katherine Hatton, 
who works for First Amendment 
coalition efforts in Pennsylvania, and 
Alice Neff Lucan, who is assistant 
general counsel for the Gannett Co.., 
Inc., in Rochester, N.Y. 


New assignment 


Arnaud de Borchgrave, a foreign 
correspondent who has reported on 
17 wars, will now cover major world 
events for the Washington Times. 

As Newsweek magazine’s chief 
foreign correspondent he covered 
world events and was a senior editor 
for 25 years. Since resigning from the 


magazine in 1980, de Borchgrave has 
divided his time between reporting, 
lecturing, television appearances and 
serving as senior associate at the 
Georgetown University Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. 
He is co-editor of Early Warning a 
monthly intelligence digest. 


Arnaud de 
Borchgrave 


The Belgium-born de Borchgrave 
served in the British Royal Navy from 
1942-46. Not long after his 21st birth- 
day, he was appointed Brussels 
bureau chief for United Press 
International. Later he moved to 
Newsweek bureau chief in Paris and 
then the magazine’s chief European 
correspondent. By age 27, he was a 
senior editor. 
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Canada’s Council 
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society, we have to expect some 
irresponsibility. 

‘*On the other hand, if you feel, as I 
do, that there is a perception in the 
public mind that newspapers are 
becoming very powerful, that they 
operate outside the law, then I think 
they are very important,’ Sherman 
said. 

‘*T think journalism has profited by 
press councils,’’ Ontario press coun- 
cil’s MacDougall said. 

Certainly, the councils are being 
used. 

The Ontario council, for example, 
received 116 complaints last year, up 
from 91 in 1982. It ruled on 23 cases. 

But, critics complain, the quality of 
those rulings is sometimes suspect. 

The reporters organization CIJ has 
been outspoken in its criticism of 
councils, particularly the Ontario 
body. 

One case that drew CIJ criticism 
was that of John and Judi McLeod, 
who said they were fired from the 
Brampton (Ont.) Daily Times because 
of their aggressive coverage of the 
local town council. 

The press council, however, said it 
would not hear the complaint unless 
all parties waived their rights to take 
legal action. The McLeods refused. 

MacDougall defended the press 
council’s actions. 

“‘We consulted a lawyer who said 
we’d be in trouble unless we got a 





legal waiver,’ he said. ‘‘In addition, 
we deal with complaints from the 
public. This was not from the public in 
any sense — it was an internal 
administrative matter.” 

In another case, the council agreed 
to keep the name of the complainant 
and its findings secret — a decision 
which sparked such a furor the coun- 
cil quickly adopted a policy that all 
cases would be adjudicated in public. 

MacDougall said the original 
decision to keep the name of the com- 
plainant secret was ‘‘an act of com- 
passion,” and he noted that the com- 
plaint involved allegations that a 
juvenile accused of a serious crime 
had been described in a way that 
clearly identified him. 

With 35 daily and 58 community 
newspapers as members, a budget of 
$164,000, three full-time employees, 
and a regular meeting schedule, the 
Ontario Press Council is one of the 
largest and most active in Canada. 

Appropriately tor a nation which 
prides itself on its cultural diversity, 
provincial councils vary widely in 
their size, activity — and especially in 
their procedures. 

Some permit the parties to be repre- 
sented by lawyers, while others insist 
they must appear alone. Some still 
preserve the secrecy rule for hear- 
ings, while others are open to public. 

The CIJ complained at its most re- 
cent convention that some press 
councils do not even notify journalists 
that they are being investigated. 

‘The actions are against the news- 
paper, but it seems the reporter’s 
names is always being bandied 


about,’’ CIJ president Jackson said. 

They vary widely in activity, too. 

‘‘There’s a press council in Alberta, 
but you’d never know it,’’ one CIJ 
member said. 

Quebec’s press council gets very 
high marks from reporters. 

Funded at about $200,000 a year, 
the Quebec council celebrated its 10th 
anniversary in October. 

Journalist representatives are cho- 
sen from the press organization La 
Federation de Professionelle de Jour- 
nalistes duQuebec. Publishers and 
the public are also represented. 

‘*‘Their make very cautious 
deliberate findings. It’s all very 
reasoned, orderly and conscientious. 
But they’re not afraid to take a stand 
one way or the other,”’ CIJ chairman 
Charlie Bury said. 

There are some common character- 
istics among the provincial councils, 
too. 

Nearly all insist that member news- 
papers publish findings. On most 
member papers, the rule is not only 
followed, but the findings often are 
played on the front page. 

Flemming has reintroduced much 
of the Newspaper Act as a private 
members bill, but these kinds of bills 
in Canada are given the chance of the 
proverbial snowball in hell. 

Still, says Ontario Press Council’s 
MacDougall, Flemming may have 
achieved his goal. 


‘*T think it’s pretty clear to me that 
the aim of this legisaltion was to push 
publishers into press councils,’’ Mac- 
Dougall said. 








News Council folds 
(Continued from page 9) 





members were not from the media. 
“‘They felt they weren’t being judged 
by their peers,’’ Salant said. 

To redress the problem, the Coun- 
cil was considering restructuring 
itself into a board of trustees of mostly 
non-media people who would con- 
centrate on business matters and fund 
raising and a separate council made 
up of press representatives to hear 
complaints. 

But when media organizations 
were asked to suggest names of of 
people who might serve on a restruc- 
tured council, ‘‘they didn’t go along,”’ 
Salant said. ‘‘They saw that as an 
approval.”” 

Salant believes the dissolution of 
the Council comes at a time when 
“it’s more desirable than ever’’ to 
have such body. 

**We see all the symptoms today of 
problems of public confidence in the 





press,’’ he remarked, noting that 
reporters have gone from being por- 
trayed as heroes in movies during the 
1930s to villains in recent productions 
such as ‘‘Absence of Malice.”’ 

The Council was formed in 1973 
after a task force sponsored by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, a policy 
research foundaton, recommended 
the creation of a forum in which the 
public air grievances about accuracy 
and fairness in the media. 

The task force itself, called ‘*A Free 
and Responsive Press,’’ was created 
at the time when Vice President Spiro 
Agnew was frequently attacking the 
media over their coverage of the Nix- 
on Administration and the Vietnam 
war. 

The Council always stressed that it 
was not a legal or government agency 
and had no powers to regulate or 
impose penalties on the news media. 
Instead, the Council relied on ‘‘moral 
persuasion’’ to ‘‘improve the quality 
of news reporting on a national 
basis.”’ 

Individuals and corporations bring- 





ing complaints to the Council were 
required to sign a waiver of their right 
to sue for libel before a case would be 
heard. 

The danger raised by the Council, 
Salant acknowledged in an interview 
last December, was that the courts 
could someday use the organization’s 
decisions on complaints and ‘‘white 
papers’’ on ethical matters to impose 
their guidelines on the media. 

‘It wouid be disasterous if some- 
how or other (Council decisions) got 
folded in with official process,’’ he 
had said. 

The American Society of News- 
paper Editors was concerned enough 
about the Council’s delving into the 
issue of journalistic standards that it 
regularly had observers at the group’s 
deliberations. 

The Council members were viewed 
as ‘‘self-appointed busybodies,”’ 
noted Salant, who had no right to 
poke their noses into newsroom 
affairs. 

During their meetings, Council 

(Continued on page 29) 
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members tended to discuss a com- 
plaint on the basis of what points they. 
wished to make about ‘‘the stan- 
dards’’ of good news reporting and 
whether or not the case at hand pre- 
sented the facts sufficiently to give 
them that opportunity. 

Often, whether or not they re- 
garded a news story as biased 
depended on their political views. 

When the Council considered a 
complaint against the Wall Street 
Journal by Arizonans for a Bilateral 
Nuclear Freeze — who charged the 
paper unfairly implied they supported 
a unilateral freeze — Council memb- 
ers agreed or disagreed with the com- 
plaint on the basis of their own views 
about the freeze movement. 

The Council was supported at the 
start by grants from the Twentieth 
Century Fund and the Markle 
Foundation. 





The Council’s funds came 29% 
from media organizations, 42% from 


foundations, 25% from corporations 
and 4% from individuals. 


The organization last January 
moved into new offices at 805 Third 
Av. Unless a subtenant is found, it 
will have to break its lease when it 
disbands on April 1. 


Its six employees, including execu- 
tive director Bill Arthur, will be laid 
off. 


Fund-raising itself was another 
source of controversy at the News 
Council. Council members were also 
actively engaged in raising money. 
The Council often considered com- 
plaints involving contributors, 
according to Council member Margo 
Huston, a Milwauker Journal edito- 
rial writer, and she felt that raised the 
problem of potential conflicts of 
interest. 


‘*People doing the judging should 
not be the ones with their hands out,”’ 
she commented last fall. 





However, Council chairman Lucy 
Wilson Benson, a former Under Sec- 


retary of State for Science and Tech- 
nology in the Carter Administration, 
maintained that the members fund 
raising activities never led to any con- 
flict with a contributor over the 
group’s decisions. 


There was also friction between 
Benson and Salant over their respec- 
tive authority. 


The conflict came to a head last fail 
when the Council’s execuive com- 
mittee considered a motion to reduce 
Arthur’s rank and salary. Salant 
opposed the motion and eventually 
prevailed in the dispute. 


The Council investigated 242 com- 
plaints in its 11 years, finding 82 of 
them ‘‘warranted.’’ Seventy-eight 
complaints were against television 
networks, 68 against newspapers, 27 
were against news syndicates, 19 
involved AP and UPI, and the remain- 
der were against magazines and other 
media. 





The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times 
Leader has been named winner of the 
Edward Willis Scripps First Amend- 
ment Award. 

It is given annually for outstanding 
public service by newspapers in the 
cause of the First Amendment 
guarantee of a free press, and was 
won by the Times Leader for articles 
and editorials published in 1983 for its 
successful defense of the Con- 
stitutional requirement for open 
administration of justice, a fight that 
was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The newspaper will receive a pla- 
que at an awards banquet in Cincinna- 
ti April 25, at which winners of all 
Scripps-Howard Foundation national 
journalism contests in 1983 will be 
honored. In addition, the person or 
persons responsible for the winning 
entry will receive a cash prize of 
$2,500. 


Chicago Sun-Times 
changes agencies 


Grey, Lyon & King, the New York 
advertising firm which handles the 
ads for Rupert Murdoch’s Boston 
Herald, New York Post and National 
Star, has also been selected as the 
advertising agency for Murdoch's 
Chicago Sun-Times. 

It replaces D’Arcy-McManus & 
Masius of Chicago. 








Second prize of $1,000 and a cita- 
tion went to the Bridgewater (N.J.) 
Courier-News. 

Judging the Scripps Award were: 
Creed Biack, publisher, the Lexing- 
ton (Kent.) Herald, and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; William Marcil, publisher, 
Fargo (N.D.) Forum, and president 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association; Louis D. Boccardi, 
executive vice president, the Associ- 
ated Press; and H.L. Stevenson, 
executive vice president/editorial, 
United Press International. 

Said the judges: 

‘‘When a county judge restricted 
coverage of a murder trial, the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader moved 
swiftly to defend the Constitutional 
requirement for open administration 
of justice. 


‘‘The Times-Leader enlisted the 
support of other media orgainzations 
equally opposed, on the public’s 
behalf, to such court-ordered restric- 
tions as a ban on reporters’ examining 
trial exhibits even after their admis- 
sion into evidence. 

‘*The newspaper carried its fight to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States and prevailed when Justice 
William Brennan overturned the 
judge’s actions as unconstitutional. 

‘*In another case, the Times- 
Leader fought, successfully, an 
attempt by another judge to bar the 





Wilkes-Barre daily wins Scripps award 


press from a courtroom to which he 
was willing to admit the public but not 
the press.” 


USA Today 


(Continued from page 17) 








I'd like to add a word about news- 
papers generally. Their future is 
bright but they face challenges. Their 
biggest is sellng against their competi- 
tion. Many editors and publishers 
have recognized this and have already 
upgraded their paper’s appearance, 
improved the editorial and added new 
features and sections. Only by 
improving the product and encourag- 
ing marketing innovations will news- 
papers be able to maintain their com- 
petitive position as a medium for local 
and national advertising. This is their 
biggest challenge — greater even than 
the technological and inflationary 
challenges of the recent past. 

The need for newspapers continues 
strong. It is sad for the country, for 
the city, and tragic for those who lose 
jobs when a newspaper falls by the 
wayside. But declining newspaper 
readership should not be cited as the 
reason. For example, in Washington 
and Philadelphia where papers closed 
recently, research indicates the sur- 
viving papers picked up approximate- 
ly 85 percent of the defunct papers’ 
circulation. 
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Keeping carcinogens out of circulation 


A bad batch of PCB-tainted yellow ink pigment stirs concern, 
but it’s not presently seen as dangerous or widespread. 


A single batch of ink pigment has 
been blamed for the presence of 
polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) in 
yellow printing ink that was shipped 
in January to an estimated nine news- 
papers in the western United States. 

The ink pigment, supplied to U.S. 
Printing Ink and the Ink Company, 
Sacramento, California, by the Ma- 
gruder Color Company of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, contained con- 
centrations of dichlorobiphenyl, a 
form of PCB, far exceeding the max- 
imum levels set by the federal 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
The dichlorobipheny] levels were dis- 
covered by the San Jose Mercury 
News in a routine test of its inks in 
mid-January. 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association this week issued an 
Environmental Alert to its member 
newspapers concerning the tainted 
inks. The ANPA advises that news- 
papers contact their ink suppliers to 
insure that their yellow inks do not 
contain unacceptable substances. It 
also reports that its technical staff is 
equipped to test inks. 


A spokesman for the Magruder 
company told E&P that PCBs can be 
produced accidently in the formula- 
tion of yellow pigment. The pigment is 
made up of six chemicals which are 
mixed in a process requiring stringent 
control of temperature and ph. If the 
process is not properly controlled, 
PCBs can be produced in the pigment 
formulation. 

The spokesman said only a single 
batch of yellow pigment contained 
unacceptable levels of 
dichlorobiphenyl. He said the com- 
pany had replaced some equipment 
and modified its manufacturing proc- 
ess, and he reported that new batches 
of yellow pigment produced by Mag- 
ruder have been found to contain less 
than one part per million of 
dichlorobiphenyl, far below the 
acceptable EPA level. The spokes- 
man said that accidental production 
of PCBs is possible only the the pro- 
duction of yellow pigment. 

The pigment was used in the 





formulation of yellow ink by at least 
two ink suppliers, U.S. Printing Ink 
and the Ink Company. Both suppliers 
have stopped using the contaminated 
pigment in their yellow inks. 

Ronald Baker, president of U.S. 
Printing Ink Corporation, issued the 
following statement regarding the 
tainted inks: 

‘**United States Printing Ink manu- 
facturers newspaper ink and pur- 
chases raw materials to exacting stan- 
dards. Approximately a month-and-a- 
half ago, we were informed by the San 
Jose Mercury News in California that 
their in-house testing had revealed 
elevated levels of dicholorbipheny] in 
yellow printing ink. Upon receiving 
that notification, U.S. Printing Ink 
immediately ceased production and 
shipment of all ink containing that 
particular yellow and switched supply 
to a tested, on-spec yellow. Further- 
more, U.S. Printing Ink properly noti- 
fied Magruder Color Company, the 
supplier of the yellow used in the San 
Jose batch, that the yellow was off- 
spec and that all their yellow raw 
material and finished product con- 
taining their yellow was being re- 
turned to them for their testing and 
disposition.”’ 

Baker also noted that a representa- 
tive of the Dry Color Manufacturers 
Association testified before the EPA 
in July, 1982 that the forms of PCBs 
that can be produced in the man- 
ufacture of pigments do not pose a 
significant health danger. ‘‘Unlike 
other PCBs released directly to the 
environment, PCBs in pigments 
present virtually no danger of bio- 
accumulation . . . these PCBs are 
permanently occluded within the 
structure of the pigment and are not 
released directly to the environment. 
These PCB-containing pigments are 
widely dispersed in paints and print- 
ing inks, thus bio-accumulation is 
most improbable.”’ 

PCBs pose a particular danger to 
humans because the body is incapable 
of breaking them down. Thus, PCBs, 
once absorbed by the body, remain 
there indefinitely. 

P. Anthony Ridder, president and 





publisher of the Mercury News, told 
E&P, ‘‘We don’t feel there’s any dan- 
ger to readers.”’ 

He reported that a San Francisco 
television station, KRON-tv, tested 
copies of the Mercury News that con- 
tained the tainted pigment, and found 
no measurable PCB contamination. 

Regarding the Mercury News em- 
ployees who may have been exposed 
to the tainted ink, he said, ‘‘I don’t 
think that they were exposed to any- 
thing that would cause them harm 
either.” 

‘‘There are pressmen who are 
unhappy about it,’’ he continued. But 
since the PCBs are bound into the 
pigment, it is doubtful that there was 
any exposure to the substance. 

Ridder explained that the elevated 
PCB levels were uncovered in a ran- 
dom test ordered by the newspaper. 
He said that although the Mercury 
News does routinely test its inks, he 
believes it is the responsibility of the ink 
companies to test their products. He 
also noted that there is some question 
whether the PCB levels measured in 
the Mercury News ink (between 1 ,000 
and 5,000 parts per million) were 
accurate. 

“IT don’t think a newspaper should 
have to test ink routinely,” he said. ‘‘I 
think the ink companies have a 
responsibility to test their ink to make 
sure they’re not shipping con- 
taminated ink.”’ 

Ina letter to the president of the Ink 
Company, Jerry W. Friedheim, exec- 
utive vice president of the ANPA, 
echoed Ridder’s opinion. 

‘‘ANPA is committed to assist its 
members in providing a clean, safe 
working environment for newspaper 
employees. With this in mind, we 
think it is appropriate to ask that you, 
as an ink supplier, do everything 
possible to avoid a recurrence of this 
incident. We are, therefore, asking 
that you conduct tests, if you have not 
already done so, with your yellow col- 
or inks to be certain that they are free of 
PCBs.”’ 

Friedheim also noted that the 
ANPA expects that the PCB tainted 
inks were an isolated problem. 
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There’s a new supplier with an old 
name in the U.S. printing press man- 
ufacturing market. 

Koenig & Bauer/Egenolf Machine, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
cracked the U.S. market with the sale 
of a Compacta S-60 heatset-offset 
press to R.R. Donnelley & Sons and 
the sale of a Koebau Express 50 offset 








Orlando pressmen 
slash paper waste 


Running 453 rolls of newsprint 
through a press without a web break 
has earned seven of the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel’s press operators a three-day 
trip via private jet to the Ontario 
Paper Company’s Baie Comeau mill 
and its lodge in the Canadian wilder- 
ness. 

The operators include Doyle Cook, 
supervisor J.T. Reynolds, Lloyd 
Lanier, James Pollock, James Finni- 
gan, Ron Weatherley and George 
Brown. They will tour the mill, which 
supplies the Sentinel’s newsprint, and 
they’ll spend a day fishing one of the 
region’s remote lakes. 

Charles W. Carroll, production 
manager/press and distribution, re- 
ports that since the paper began its 
waste savings program 18 months 
ago, 2,715 web breaks have been pre- 
vented, saving the company an 
estimated $73,305. 





The four unit Compacta $-60 press, to be delivered to R.R. Donnelley. 


German press manufacturer sells 
first U.S. made offset presses 


newspaper press to the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Herald-Telephone. The presses 
represent the first K&B machines to 
be made in the U.S., and the news- 
paper press is the first K&B machine 
sold to a U.S. newspaper. 

KB/E was formed by a 1979 agree- 
ment between K&B and the Egenolf 
company after K&B decided it 





wanted a U.S. partner in press man- 
ufacturing. Egenolf had been in the 
press repair and rebuilding business 
since 1927, and the company had long 
been interested in building presses. 
After a chance meeting between Joe 
Egenolf, KB/E president, and Dr. 
Hans Bolza Schuenemann, K&B’s 
chairman, at Times Mirror Press in 
Los Angeles, they became partners. 

The first press to emerge from the 
KB/E production line was the Don- 
nelley machine, a four-unit, heatset- 
offset four color press. The Herald- 
Telephone press, a five-unit, double- 
width web offset press with three 
color humps and five reels, will be 
built this year and delivered to the 
newspaper next spring. It will cost 
roughly $4 million. 

The newspaper press is dis- 
tinguished by a unique, triple-former, 
configured side-by-side, thereby sav- 
ing the vertical space that would be 
occupied by a baloon former. Also, 
the jaw folder is equipped with a 
magazine-press-type tucker blade. 

The press will also be equipped 
with KB/E’s film inking system with 
overshot ink blades and half-width or 
quarter-width ink fountains, allowing 
more than one color to be run on one 
side of the press. 


KB/E will offer three lines of print- 
ing presses to the U.S. newspaper 
market, the Koebau Express, which 
is in a class with the Goss Headliner; 
the Koebau Commander, a larger 
double-width offset press in a class 
with the Goss Metroliner; and the 
Koebau Courier, a web-fed letter- 
press press for newspaper production 
from wrap-around relief plates. 


USA Today, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Philadelphia Daily News, EL Paso 
Times; Nashville Banner, Columbus Dispatch and dozens more have 
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Seattle Times returns to letterpress 


After five years of production with the DiLitho process, 
letterpress is found to be less costly and more consistent. 


In 1977, the Seattle (Wash.) Times 
decided to switch from letterpress 
stereotype to the DiLitho® process 
using wipe-on lithographic plates. 
The decision to convert 36 press units 
to the new system was based on the 
assumed cost effectiveness of the 
DiLitho process. 

The economics of letterpress ver- 
sus DiLitho appeared to strongly 
favor the latter. A production system 
that needed pattern plates to produce 
stereos was seen as far more costly 
than a process using inexpensive 
offset plates. 

After a thorough investigation of 
economic factors and after viewing 
DiLitho operations at other newspa- 
pers, the conversion was carried out. 
The Times’ 36 units of Goss Mark I 
presses were less than twenty years 
old at the time of the change and they 
were in excellent condition. 

The DiLitho system soon paid for 
itself. However, as the system aged, 
printing problems began to plague the 
operation of the pressroom. Printing 
was inconsistent. 

Reports Mason Sizemore, Times 
production director, ‘‘In recent 
years, when our DiLitho system 
worked, it worked well and measured 
up to our expectations . . . both in 
quality of reproduction and press 
speeds. However, the constant atten- 
tion required by our personnel to keep 
the system on track was expensive.” 
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The inconsistency from unit to unit 
or from page to page was a constant 
problem. Al Sherrington, the Times’ 
pressroom superintendent, was 
directly concerned with the problem. 

‘‘Things would be going great and 
suddenly one page would go blank or 
go black and we would try to figure 
out what the problem was... too 
much water or too much ink or what 

. .. in the meantime, the press was 
running and we were spoiling pa- 
pers,’’ he explained. 


Gene Henseler, engraving room fore- 
man, compares a plate with a negative. 


By mid-1983, it was becoming 
obvious that something had to be 
done to eliminate the quality 
inconsistencies and to reduce produc- 
tion costs. The decision to investigate 
the state-of-the-art in photopolymer 
printing plates was made in July 1983. 
The decision to return to letterpress 
with NAPPlates® and a pair of NAPP 
Systems NP-120 plate processors was 
made shortly thereafter. 

‘‘We could no longer tolerate the 
quality problems and the costs 
involved in continuing with 
DiLitho,’’ reports Sizemore. 

Among the many factors that con- 
tributed to the decision was the high 
cost of maintenance to keep the 
DiLitho process working. These 





costs escalated as the system began to 
wear out. For example, three shifts 
per week were required to recycle the 
emulsified ink, and approximately 
$30,000 per year was spent on parts 
and pumps to maintain the system. 
Water spray nozzles had to be looked 
after to relieve plugging. But by far, 
the most costly item was paper waste. 
Reports Sizemore, ‘‘Our paper waste 
was running between five and six per- 
cent.”’ 

The starting and stopping of the 
presses for replating, getting color up 
and in register, and the inconsistent 
print quality necessitated a change in 
the pressroom. 

In addition to the 36 letterpress 
units, the Times operates a nine-unit 
Goss Metro offset press that was 
installed in 1982. The Times publishes 
five editions a day and also prints two 
editions of the Seattle (Wash.) Post- 
Intelligencer under a recently 
approved joint operating agreement. 
Both papers are produced using a 
combination of letterpress and offset 
and both replate almost 100 percent. 

‘“‘Our pressroom could not be shut 
down, therefore, we converted one 
press at a time. The major conversion 
work in the pressroom involved turn- 
ing off the water and installing new 
K&F shims to take care of the thick- 
ness of the letterpress plates,”’ says 
Sizemore. 

Since going to direct letterpress 
printing, paper waste has been re- 
duced to about 2 percent. ‘‘Our cost 
estimates for going to direct printing 
were based on a study we made of the 
reduction in paper waste necessary to 
give us a positive payback on our 
investments. We are well under that 
target figure,’’ reports Sizemore. 

‘‘We are looking at a two year 
payback on our investment.” 

After the two-year payback, then 
what? Reports Sizemore: ‘‘We are at 
a point now that we don’t have to 
make a change in any great hurry. We 
can sit back and see what happens to 
flexo in this industry. Letterpress and 
our nine-unit Metro are good for our 
operation. We’ll wait and see what 
happens in the future.”’ 
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Newspaper libraries 
(Continued from page 38) 





master current technology as well as 
effective traditional techniques. The 
future is no longer with the self-taught 
librarian. 


Mid-century crisis 


Newspapers, like other businesses, 
have started, stopped, merged, been 
bought and sold. When a newspaper 
closes, it leaves a tidal wave of 
information—millions of clips and 
photos stored in thousands of boxes 
and cabinets. What has happened to 
these news libraries? 

Some newspapers have donated 
these collections to university 
libraries, historical societies or public 
libraries, usually for a tax advantage. 
Undoubtedly, newspaper libraries 
have intrinsic value. For example, the 
San Francisco Examiner recently 
donated its entire clipping file (after 
microfiling) to the San Francisco 
Public Library upon establishing its 
appraised tax valuation of more than 
$12 million. 

A few recipients of these huge col- 
lections have come to regard them as 
white elephants. At the University of 
Missouri, 60 million clips from the 
New York World Telegram and other 
defunct newspapers were headed for 
a landfill until publicity prompted the 
university to reconsider. 

At the time it was costing over 
$1,000 per month to store these clips 
in an_elaborate records center. 

Problems with convenient access 
resulted in low use of the historical 
information and subsequently chal- 
lenged the value of costly storage. 

The lesson of this experience is that 
alternatives are available, such as 
converting news clips to microfiche, 
undertaking news indexing and 
abstracting services, or electronic 
full-text news library systems. 

All are expensive to varying 
degrees, but when compared to the 
value of the collection and the need 
for preservation of and convenient ac- 
cess to unique historical records, the 
costs appear to be justified. 


The explosion of the information 
age has special meaning for news 
libraries. It is sort of ‘‘Goodbye, 
Gutenburg; Hello, Mr. Chips.”’ 

Nearly twenty electronic storage 
systems for newspaper text systems 
are already operational or in the 
development stages at major U.S. and 
Canadian newspapers. 


Among the earliest installations 


was QL, Inc. at the Toronto Globe 
and Mail in 1977. 


Other full-text electronic news 
library systems are offered by ATEX- 
Infotex, BASIS-Battelle, ELS Oak- 
land Press to name the early ones. 

Hardware-software packages 
range from $50,000 to $400,000. 
Besides offering convenient in-house 
and remote bureau access, these sys- 
tems are encouraging news libraries 
to explore potential revenue from an 
information-hungry public. 

Access to full-text news databases, 
such as NEXIS or Dow Jones News 
Retrieval, and bibliographic data 
banks such as BRS or DIALOG, is 
becoming more frequent in larger 
news libraries. Tapping into these 
electronic marvels is costly but justifi- 
able when compared to any alterna- 
tive-hours in the library or on the 
phone, or coming up empty handed 
under deadline. 

More and more news librarians are 
expanding their research skills to 
include this technology. Reporters 
and editors are quickly recognizing 
the value of a colleague in the library 
mining these information banks. They 
are discovering a reporter’s best 
friend — a newspaper librarian geared 
to deadlines and armed with the refer- 
ence tools to do a better job. 





“Reporters and editors 
are quickly recognizing the 
value of a colleague in the 
library mining these 
information banks.” 








A few newspaper libraries in the 
1980’s are experimenting with 
microcomputer applications. 

The business of managing 
information, such as subscription re- 
newals, reference purchases, budget 
allocations, cataloging, indexing 
negatives, and more is made easier in 
a growing number of news libraries 
with access to Apple II’s and IBM- 
PC’s. 

Headway in this area is already 
being made by the libraries of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, the Providence 
Journal and the Durham Herald-Sun 
papers. 

The key to future newspaper 
marketing dominance may indeed lie 
with local news librarians. David 
Hughey’s article in Editor & Pub- 
lisher (June 25, 1983) states that the 
role of newspaper librarians will be of 
crucial importance to newspapers in 
the competitive advertising battles 
that lie ahead. 

Hughey is referring to newspapers 
meeting the challenge of electronic 
publishing via the special collections 
in news libraries. The need for provid- 
ing retrospective local information, 





well categorized and conveniently lo- 
cated, to the newspaper’s public 
could and should be a part of the 
growing power of electronic home 
information systems. 

Newspaper librarians will need to 
prepare themseives for this 
expanding news role. The effort will 
require not only new skills and know 
ledge, but a willingness to actively par- 
ticipate in the development of new 
technology. The twenty-first century 
beckons. 

Times have changed. 

So have the news industry and its 
libraries. One element that has re- 
mained constant is our mission. 

It is still ‘‘information, please, and 
make it fast, accurate and com- 
prehensive.”’ 

But, methods have changed. No 
longer can this competitive industry 
tolerate the ‘‘morgue’’ of yesteryear. 
It is just too costly to continue 
operating a poorly arranged, 
inadequately staffed, space-wasting, 
time-consuming, out-of-date, 
impossible-to-find-anything ware- 
house. 


Lazarick wins 
Whitney award 


Leonard Lazarick, news editor of 
the Columbia (Md.) Flyer and the 
Howard County Times, has won the 
1984 John Hay Whitney Journalism 
Award. 

The award provides a ten-month 
tenure as a copy editor on the 
International Herald Tribune in 
Paris, France. 

Lazarick was the Flyer’s first asso- 
ciate editor and also served as politic- 
al editor. He has been with Patuxent 
Publishing Corporation, which owns 
the two newspapers, for nine years. 

The John Hay Whitney Journalism 
Award was established in honor of the 
late Whitney, who was publisher of 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
chairman of the board of the 
International Herald Tribune and 
Whitney Communications Corpora- 
tion. 

The judges for the John Hay Whit- 
ney Journalism Award are Dwight E. 
Sargent, Chairman; Richard C. Wald 
and Herbert Kupferberg. All three 
were members of the editorial staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune during 
the period of Whitney's ownership of 
the paper. 

Sargent is presently national edito- 
rial writer for the Hearst Newspa- 
pers. Wald is now senior vice president 
of ABC News. Kupferberg, a senior 
editor of Parade magazine, was a staff 
member of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune for 20 years. 
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By David Astor 


When United Feature Syndicate 
introduced Morton Kondracke’s 
twice-weekly column just over a year 
ago, one of the quotes in its pro- 
motional brochure came from Gary 
Hart. 

‘*We don’t have a George Will yet, 
but Morton Kondracke may be it,” 
stated the then comparatively 
unknown Colorado Senator who has 
recently become a major factor in the 
three-man Democratic presidential 
primary race. 

Both Hart and Kondracke are 
among the dozen or so people 
responsible for developing the 
neoliberal philosophy during the lat- 
ter part of Jimmy Carter’s 
administration. 

‘*A neoliberal is kind of a free- 
market liberal, if you like, who 
believes that the health of the country 
and the ability to pay for social- 
welfare programs depends on the 
health of the private economy,”’ 
explained Kondracke. 

The executive editor of New 
Republic magazine said that neoliber- 
als favor more investment in private 
industry, tax incentives for compan- 
ies, creation of a fund for retraining 
workers in obsolete jobs, and tying of 
wage increases to productivity, 
among other things. 

When it comes to the aforemen- 
tioned policies—and domestic issues 
in general—Kondracke and Hart 
often agree. But Kondracke empha- 
sized that he is an ‘‘absolutely 
independent’’ columnist who does 
not necessarily support Hart or any 
other candidate. 

‘I’m not too close with him,”’ said 
Kondracke, noting that he used to talk 
a lot with Hart before he became a 
candidate but has only met with the 
Senator once (earlier this month) in 
the past half-year. 

For one thing, Kondracke said he is 
‘‘disappointed”’ that Hart’s views are 
too far to the ‘‘left on foreign policy.” 








Morton Kondracke 


The Senator has said that he would 
reduce U.S. troops in Europe, re- 
move American troops from Hon- 
duras, cut off military aid to El Salva- 
dor until death-squad activity stops 
and those guilty of murders are pro- 
secuted, etc. Positions such as these 
probably make Hart more liberal than 
Walter Mondale in foreign policy, 
although the former Vice President is 
considered somewhat more liberal on 
domestic issues. Jesse Jackson is 
viewed as more liberal both domesti- 
cally and internationally than Hart 
and Mondale. 

Kondracke has used his column re- 
cently to criticize Hart’s foreign poli- 
cy views. He wrote on March 14, 
‘“‘Hart is certainly no unilateral dis- 
armer, no deep-cutter of the defense 
budget on the George McGovern 
model. Like John F. Kennedy, in fact, 
he favors retooling the military to 
make it better able to fight con- 
ventional wars rather than nuclear 
wars. 


‘Unlike Kennedy, however, Hart 
virtually announces to U.S. adversar- 
ies that those forces would be used 
only in the most unlikely con- 





Wants Hart in the right place 


Columnist Morton Kondracke covers many topics, but his recent 
focus has been on fellow neoliberal Gary Hart. He backs Hart 
domestically but feels his foreign positions are too ‘left’ 


tingencies—a Soviet attack on 
Europe, the Western Pacific or the 
Western Hemisphere. He rules out 
use of force in the likelier places— 
Lebanon, the Middle East, Central 
America—and therefore invites 
dangerous challenges there.”’ 

Kondracke—who said there isn’t 
really a basic neoliberal philosophy 
yet when it comes to foreign affairs— 
stated that he feels Hart might have a 
better chance than Mondale to beat 
Ronald Reagan in November. ‘‘Mon- 
dale is limited to a core Democratic 
constituency but Hart can expand it to 
include independents and some Re- 
publicans,’’ the columnist observed. 
‘*But on paper Mondale can beat 
Reagan.”’ 

There are many reasons why Hart 
came from nowhere to challenge 
Mondale for the Democratic pre- 
sidential nomination. Kondracke said 
one major factor was the Senator’s 
awareness that many Americans 
‘‘demand a contest.’’ With John 
Glenn perceived as fading earlier this 
year, Mondale did not seem to have 
anyone seriously challenging him. So 
Hart, noted the columnist, worked 
extremely hard ‘‘in the rural areas of 
Iowa to poke his head above the 
ground”’ before the New Hampshire 
primary. ‘‘If he had failed,”’ said Kon- 
dracke, ‘‘(another candidate such as) 
Alan Cranston might have been the 


” 


As for Jackson, Kondracke said the 
candidate will continue to have an 
‘important influence’ on the race. ‘‘I 
think what he wanted was to be a ma- 
jor broker for blacks,’’ he noted. ‘‘I 
think he has achieved that status. But 
it is not clear what he wants to use that 
brokerage for. 

‘*‘Hopefully it will be for reforms in 
the South, where (practices such as) 
at-large City Council elections do pre- 
vent blacks from winning seats. A lot 
of the South rigs the rules.’” The 
columnist said he does not believe 
Jackson will run as an independent in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(Continued from page 34) 
November, but wondered if the 
candidate—like Reagan vis-a-vis 
Gerald Ford in 1976 and Edward Ken- 
nedy vis-a-vis Carter in 1980—might 
not strongly support the eventual 
Democratic nominee. 

Commenting on American politics 
is by no means Kondracke’s only col- 
umn topic. He discusses U.S. policy 
in Lebanon and other foreign matters, 
and sometimes touches on subjects 
such as driving, sex education, his 
family, and so on. 

This is in contrast to Kondracke’s 





New Republic writings, which are 
almost exclusively about politics. His 
pieces for the Washington, D.C.- 
based, 100,000-circulation magazine 
tend to run about 2,500 words. Kon- 
dracke also does a monthly 1,100- 
word column for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. His United Feature columns, 
which appear in 32 papers, run about 
750 words. Kondracke said he usually 
talks with five-to-10 people before 
writing a column. 

Kondracke has also been a con- 
tributor to The Economist and Public 
Opinion magazines, a commentator 





on National Public Radio’s All Things 
Considered and Communique, and a 
panelist on NBC-TV’s Meet the Press 
and CBS-TV’s Face the Nation. He 
has been a regular panelist on WRC- 
TV’s The McLaughlin Group in 
Washington, D.C., and has hosted a 
radio show on WRC-AM. 

He received his A.B. from Dart- 
mouth College and was a Nieman Fel- 
low at Harvard during 1973-74. Kon- 
dracke joined the Chicago Sun-Times 
in 1963, moved to its Washington 
bureau in 1968, and became White 
House correspondent in 1974. 





A comic starring a ‘‘feisty, 
independent’’ housewife will debut 
April 16 in almost 100 newspapers, 
according to United Feature Syn- 
dicate. 

Papers picking up Pat Brady’s 
‘*Rose is Rose’’ include the Rocky 
Mountain News, Philadelphia Daily 
News and Seattle Times. 

A homemaker by choice, Rose 
Gumbo has a penchant for making 
wisecracks and keeping things clean. 
She notes in one strip, ‘“‘Last night I 
dreamed Iwas at the 
seashore . . . with a mop and a buck- 
et! And it was my job to keep the tide 
from coming in!’ ‘‘And did you?,”’ 
asked her husband Jimbo. ‘‘Oh, yes! 
And I fixed lunch for the fish, too!”’ 

Jimbo Gumbo is a handyman who is 
inclined to frequently read the news- 
paper and occasionally be a bit ab- 
sent-minded. In one episode, he is 
puzzled over why the temperature of 
ill baby Pasquale is ‘‘two pounds’’ 
until the father realizes he was using a 
tire pressure gauge rather than a 
thermometer. 

Pasquale Gumbo is a wide-eyed 
toddler who hates to wear shoes and 





An April planting for ‘Rose is Rose’ comic strip 
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can’t resist a hot-fudge sundae. He 
even likes ‘‘hot fuj’’ with tuna cas- 
serole. 

Brady, who formally did the 
‘Graves, Inc.’’ comic distributed by 
the Register and Tribune Syndicate, 
got the idea for ‘‘Rose is Rose’’ after 
watching a morning talk show featur- 
ing a group of women who said they 
were happy being housewives. ‘‘That 
was the day that I knew their enthu- 
siasm was something I wanted to 
work with all the time,’’ stated Brady, 
a University of Chicago graduate who 
lives in the Windy City. 

How does he get ideas for the strip? 
“‘My ‘data base,’’’ Graves said, ‘‘is 
my happy family life.’ 





Pat Brady 





Murdoch-owned 


Field Newspaper Syndicate will 
change its name to News America 
Syndicate effective April 1, 
announced president and chief execu- 
tive officer Steve Jehorek. 

The name change is part of the tran- 
sition resulting from the sale of the 
syndicate to Rupert Murdoch’s News 
America Publishing by Field Enter- 
prises. The sale was completed Jan- 
uary 9. Headquarters for the syn- 
dicate, which has over 3,000 domestic 
and foreign clients, will remain in 
Irvine, Calif. 

The syndicate is a division of News 








Group Chicago and an affiliate of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. Sun-Times pres- 
ident and publisher Robert E. Page is 
also chairman of the syndicate. 
Originally the Chicago Sun Syn- 
dicate when it was established more 
than 40 years ago by Marshall Field 





Field syndicate to change its name 


III, it will take on its seventh name. 
The second-through-fifth names were 
the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 
the Chicago Sun-Times/Daily News 
Syndicate, Publishers Newspaper 
Syndicate, and Publishers-Hall Syn- 
dicate. 





STW now called Syndicated Writers Group 


Syndicated Travel Writers (see 
E&P, April 23) has changed its name 
to Syndicated Writers Group (SWG). 
The Boyertown, Pa.-based organiza- 
tion currently offers hundreds of 


travel articles and is in the process of 
developing a number of regular col- 
umns. SWG plans to make its material 
available 24 hours a day via computer 
beginning this autumn. 
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A scene from ‘To Purr With Love’? In a way. A ‘live’ Garfield appeared before more than 5,000 students in 20 Minneapolis-area 
schools during Newspaper in Education Week March 5-9, reported Minneapolis Star and Tribune manager, education services Pat 
Mahoney. The star of Jim Davis’ United Feature Syndicate-distributed ‘Garfield’ comic was used to build interest in newspapers 

among children in grades k-3 (see E&P, March 3). 





The fourth Charles M. Schulz 
Award, established in 1980 to help 
further the careers of promising car- 
toonists, has been won by Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal Herald and Daily 
News art director Frank Pauer. 

The award is sponsored by The 
Scripps-Howard Foundation and 
funded by United Feature Syndicate. 
The judges were ‘‘Peanuts’’ cartoon- 


ist Schulz, University of Oregon jour- 
nalism professor Roy Paul Nelson, 
and Newsday assistant managing edi- 
tor/features Phyllis Singer. 


Pauer, who won $2,000 and a pla- 
que, is a graduate of the Central 
Academy of Commercial Art in Cin- 
cinnati. He joined Dayton Newspap- 
ers in 1973 as an advertising artist 


Art director for Dayton dailies captures Schulz prize 


doing layout and design. He became a 
Journal Herald staff artist in 1977. 
When the art departments of the Jour- 
nal Herald and Daily News merged in 
1982, he became art director of the 
combined staff. 


The 31-year-old Pauer is presently 
pursuing the syndication of an origin- 
al comic strip. 





IRS and Percy Ross 


The Internal Revenue Service said 
syndicated columnist Percy Ross 
tried to avoid almost $360,000 in 
federal income taxes with transac- 
tions designed to yield artificial los- 
ses, according to an Associated Press 
story. 

Ross writes the weekly ‘‘Thanks A 
Million’? column, distributed by the 
Register and Tribune Syndicate, that 
he uses to give away money (see 
E&P, July 9). 

The millionaire philanthropist re- 
duced his taxable income by $735,000 
in 1979 and paid taxes of $3,009, the 
IRS said. 

AP reported that the allegations are 
set out in documents the IRS filed last 
year in federal Tax Court after Ross 
and his wife challenged the agency’s 
findings and requested a trial. AP said 
Ross would not comment, but that his 
accountant and lawyer stated he 
would win the case. 


‘Unadorned’ Buxley 


Lithographs featuring ‘‘the 
unadorned Miss Buxley with the 
whole gang of Beetle Bailey charac- 
ters—and nothing else!’ are being 
offered by the Detroit, Mich.-based 
Stabur Graphics. 
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An ad for the full-color lithographs 
in the April 6 issue of The Comics 
Buyer’s Guide has the word ‘‘cen- 
sored’’ printed near the upper right- 
hand corner. No more than 1,500 are 
being sold, according to the ad. The 
posters are also being made available 
in Sweden. 

Mort Walker’s ‘Beetle Bailey’’ 
comic strip is distributed by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate to about 1,660 news- 
papers. 


‘Tim’ cartoonist dies 


Lyman Young, creator of the King 
Features Syndicate-distributed ‘‘Tim 





Tyler’s Luck,”’ died last month at the 
age of 90. He was the brother of late 
‘*Blondie’’ cartoonist Chic Young. 


Brown joins UP arm 


Harry Brown, formerly a contract 
creator for Halimark Cards, has 
joined Andrews, McMeel & Parker as 
writer/artist. AM&P is the book 
publishing and merchandising arm of 
Universal Press Syndicate. 

Brown has written, illustrated, and/ 
or created various Hallmark humor 
card lines, including the ‘“‘Lite’’ and 
**Milo Shimley”’ lines. 








Puzzled? 
Get Your Circulation Off Square One With NYT Puzzles 


“We just started The New York Times big Sunday puzzle last May 

and it has been positively received. It is well done. We have not 

had complaints, always a good sign when you add a feature’ 
John Rosselio, Feature Editor, Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Crossword puzzles from The New York Times available daily and Sun. from 


To order call Chuck Weiss, Joe Valiely 212-972-1070/Paul Finch 213-852-1579. 














Newspaper Libraries 
(Continued from page 48) 





Almost simultaneously, that news- 
paper began saving its photographs. 
Previously, storing these photos had 
been of little value to newspapers. 
Adaptation of the photo engraving 
process for use with rotary presses in 
1894 caused newspapers to consider 
retaining photographs. 

Prior to that, illustrations had been 
used in the form of stereotype zinc 
etchings, hardly convenient for stor- 
age and retrieval. 

As nearly as can be determined, 
one of the first newspapers to file clip- 
pings was the New York Herald in 
1860. At about the same time, it began 
indexing its editions. Presumably, the 
onset of the Civil War prompted the 
idea of indexing the newspaper. The 
idea proved so successful that re- 
trospective indexing to 1835 was 
undertaken. 

Other newspapers followed suit in 
one form or another. The New. York 
Tribune, founded in 1841, began its 
library of books in the late 1840’s. Its 
clipping collection, which at first 
included only biographical material, 
was started in 1860. The Tribune also 
started a news index in book form in 
1875, went retrospective to 1841 and 
continued until 1906. 

The New York Times, founded in 
1851, began a handwritten index at the 
same time. Clippings dating from 1869 
were primarily biographical. Subject 
headings were not started at the New 
York Times until 1914, when a collec- 
tion of war material formed the 
nucleus of the subject clip files. 

New York was not the only place 
where newspapers developed early 
libraries. The Boston Herald 
established its library in 1876. The 
Boston Globe’s library emerged in 
1887. The San Francisco Chronicle 
established a complete library in 
1879. The Springfield Republican 
began its clipping collection in 1888. 
The Detroit News and the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch started their libraries in 
the 1890's. 

The search for accurate, com- 
prehensive access to a wide variety of 
information was beginning to move 
into high gear. However, it was well 
into the twentieth century before 
information technology developed to a 
level where professional news libra- 
rians could make significant break- 
throughs in managing the enormous 
amount of information processed dai- 
ly by newspapers. 


20th Century libraries 
The first decade of the Twentieth 





Century witnessed the following 
newspapers launch libraries: Denver 
Post, Los Angeles Times, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Baltimore Sun, Christian Science 
Monitor, Kansas City Star, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and the Seattle 
Times, to mention only a few. 

A great change in the character of 
newspaper reference libraries 
emerged by the early 1900's. Political, 
economic and military events such as 
the Spanish-American War, business 
failures, election, and weather 
catastrophes has been cited as the 
impetus for editors and publishers to 
examine the adequacy of their 
libraries and decide to develop better, 
more responsive ones. Perhaps so. In 
reality the reasons may have been 
much simpler. 

Whatever motivated newspapers to 
establish libraries, it was soon dis- 
covered that first-rate libraries con- 
tributed significantly to the publishing 
effort. 








Whatever motivated 
newspapers to establish 
libraries, it was soon 
discovered that first-rate 
libraries contributed 
significantly to the 
publishing effort. 





News management finally recog- 
nized that the American public relies 
upon its newspapers as its most vital 
source of current events and historic- 
al records. Newspapers began 
investing in the best possible 
information storage and retrieval 
methods to guarantee accuracy and 
consistency in their product. 


While big city newspapers domin- 
ated the early development of news 
libraries at the turn of the century, the 
emergence of libraries in newspapers 
with smaller circulation was not far 
behind. The Asheville (N.C.) Citizen 
newspaper library has clips dating 
from the 1920’s. However, many mid- 
dle-sized news libraries trace their 
origins from World War II. 


One of the significant features of 
these later developing news libraries 
was the consolidation of several in- 
house collections. 

Earlier, there was a tendency to 
separate the storage of certain materi- 
als according to departmental pro- 
prietorship. News clips were kept in 
the morgue, reference books in the 
library, photos and negatives in the 
photo department, graphics, maps en- 
gravings in the art department, and 





out-of-town newspapers were rarely 
kept anywhere. 

The problems of organizing and 
managing such widely scattered 
information became readily apparent. 
Centralization through well-managed 
library procedures reduced these pro- 
blems in a growing number of news- 


papers. 

By the latter half of the Twentieth 
Century more sophisticated 
information services and equipment 
arrived. Adequately trained 
experienced information specialists 
figured more prominently in library 
staffs. 

Such advanced technology as 
microfiche, computerized indexing, 
automated full-text retrieval pro- 
grams, online database reference 
searching, and news library 
information marketing emerged. 

One catalyst for the progress of 
modern news libraries is the News- 
paper Division of the Special 
Libraries Association. Originally 
formed as the Newspaper Group in 
1923, it has responding ever since to 
the expanding information needs of 
news librarians. 

The Newspaper Division, under 
the early leadership of Joseph F. 
Kwapil (former librarian of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger) is respon- 
sible for providing a broad range of 
continuing education programs. 

These include seminars, work- 
shops, publications, conferences, 
equipment demonstrations, and a 
vital consulting network for its mem- 
bers. The Division has undertaken 
this educational role because there 
are few other opportunities for libra- 
rians to learn and polish their skills. 

This year, news librarians are 
directing attention to these historical 
details. The Newspaper Division of 
the Special Librarians Association is 
celebrating its 60th anniversary. Of 
course, newspapers existed long 
before the introduction of news 
libraries. It took world wars and civil 
conflict, national disaster and jour- 
nalistic competition before newspap- 
ers realized the importance and value 
of in-house libraries. 

Today, most of the United States’ 
and Canada’s 1,700 daily newspapers 
have some sort of library. This is aiso 
true of the larger broadcast organiza- 
tions and news magazines. 

However, fewer than one-third of 
these libraries are represented in the 
membership of the only professional 
organization prepared to promote 
high-quality news library service. 
This finding is difficult to explain. 

In an era of great technological 
change, newspaper libraries must 





(Continued on page 33) 
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Classified Advertising 


BE 


NEFIT FROM OUR VAST 


NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 








FEATURES 


TS 


AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 








ACTION LINES 


HOME 





MAKE HELP-MATE your newspaper's 
consumer action line column...for re- 
sults. National orientation, local impact, 
reader loyalty, low rates, satisfied sub- 
scribers for 13 years. Free month's trial. 
Fanning Features, Box 34418, 
Bethesda MD 20817. 


BUSINESS 


“FEATURE ASSOCIATES” are a reg- 
istered trademark for Feature Associ- 
ates, located in San Rafael, California at 
899 E. Francisco Blvd. Feature Associ- 
ates is also a trade name. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY INTERVIEWS, movie re- 
views, “Around Entertainment’ with 
eee. Our 12th year. International 
hoto News, Box 2405, West Palm 
Beach FL 33402. 

















GENERAL 





“GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMER DER- 
BY,” weekly review, First Amendment 
Co., Box 551, Torrance CA 90508. 


VOICE FROM THE WOODS—500-word 
social commentaries by nonconformist 
differ from failed liberal and con- 
servative dogmas. Samples. Walter 
ary 761 Kepler Dr., Mt. Vernon IA 








HEALTH 


“FIT FOR LIFE” by Sheila Cloff, spa 
director and television personality, gives 
exercise and diet tips to readers. It’s just 
one bi-weekly column in our weekly news 
package with others on children's 
health, healthful travel, dental care and 
facts on medications for consumers. Our 
6000 + words each week come to you by 
mail or electronically at a remarkably low 
cost. Send for sample or free trial. 
International Medical Tribune Syn- 
dicate, 600 New Hampshire Av, NW, 
Suite 700, Washington DC 20037; 
(202) 338-8866. 








prize. ‘“‘Your Home Decorator.’’ Sam- 
ples. Milligan Syndicate, Box 14, Dun- 
dee IL 60118; (312) 428-8902. 





MONEY 





consumer news. Mike LeFan, 1802 
3th, Temple TX 76501. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 











| MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). f} 
| Great for weekend section or entertain- |} 


| ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 


Our 10th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 | 


{Charles Court, Middletown 


Y 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 





MUSIC REVIEWS 


POP MUSIC REVIEWS 
The latest in rock music and videos re- 
viewed one column per week. Photos. 
Perfect for your teen-young adult read- 





column. Photos, samples, rates, The 
Style rst 16 Franklin Av, Hewlett 
NY 11557; (516) 374-6080. 





REAL ESTATE 





Herald, 90 others. 4 national awards; 


271-6230. 








Feature Your Feature in 
FEATURES AVAILABLE 
And Watch Your Syndicate Sales 
Soar! 





CRACKERJACK new column—a real §) 


Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 





‘ BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 


| “MORE FOR YOUR MONEY’'—Proven §/ 
weekly column and fillers of money sav- 


sq 


ers. Also weekly fashion/beauty/trends f) 


| HOUSE CALLS-Houston Post, Miami}. 


one said ‘‘concise, entertaining, wealth #! 
of real estate knowledge, solid writing §| 
skills."’ 8th year. Edith Lank, Box#) 
18447, Rochester NY 14618; (716) §) 


| Chase of a pro 


' Jim Hall 


| 2/3 of annual gross. 


| potetnd, confidential negotiations 
| for 
; daily and weekly newspapers in the 


sale and purchase of highest quality 


country. Before you consider sale or pur- 

pery. you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; (813) 446- 
0871 nights: or write Box 3364, 
Clearwater Beach FL 33515. No obliga- 


| tion, of course. 





BROKERS and CONSULTANTS 
for the purchase and sale of 
WEEKLY AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
W B GRIMES & CO, INC 
1511 K St, NW 
Washington DC 20005 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 
Brokers You Can Trust 
Nationwide Service 
WAYNE CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
Wayne Chancey (205) 693-2619 
(205) 566-7198 





| 
| __ NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
| 


; MAJOR Rodeo Publication covering the 
Mid-West. Official publication for 
regional and national rodeo associa- 

| tions. 18 issues per year, 5000 sub- 

scribers. Advertising contracts th 
December '84/1983 gross 85,000. 
| Priced to sell at $120,000. Contact 

| MARN, Box 157, Ft Lupton CO 80621: 

| (303) 659-1668. Buyers must prove 

| financial ability. 


| MISSOURI WEEKLY grossing $217K. 
| Established 1800s. Good growth area. 4 
unit King plus good printing equipment 
and prime commerciai real estate. 
| Excellent terms on balance after down 
ae. Write Box 7116, Editor & Pub- 
| lisher. 


SMALL CALIFORNIA DAILY. Attractive- 
| ly priced. Profitable. Community enjoys 
| exceptional — Modern plant and 

vo. ox 6743, Editor & Pub- 
; usher. 











| SUCCESSFUL TV Magazine Zone 3. 


Unlimited growth potentia!. $50,000. 
Reason for selling; We own another TV 
| Magazine (same name) in neighboring 
| city. Only serious inquiries from those 
who love publishing. (919) 471-0378. 





JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICES 





KREHBIEL-BOLITHO, INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 550 Ne per Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission KS 
66207. Office: (913) 381-8280 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 











| CENTRAL FLORIDA'S fastest growing 
area; uncontested weekly, camera-ready | 


to sweetheart printer; excellent staff and 
community. Available for approximately 
Will consider 


' financing right party. Box 7115, Editor | 
& Publisher. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





PUBLISHER of highly respected social | 


journal on Florida's Gold Coast wishes to 
expand operations. Seeks top grade 
working associate to act as co-publisher/ 
editor. Some capital as well as outstand- 
ing record required. Write P.L., Box 
591, Palm Beach FL 33480. 





BUSINESS 


DON'T OVERLOOK COMMUNITY news- 
papers’ contributions to the past century 
of journalism. For more, write: W. 
Edward Wendover, The Community 
Crier, 345 Fleet St., Plymouth MI 
48170. 








NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate | 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, | 
depreciation, insurance, corporate and | 

rsonal worth. Sensible fees. Brochure. | 

rehbiel-Bolitho, Inc., Robert N. | 
Bolitho, PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission | 
KS 66207. | 





Appraisals, Mergers, Sales. 
| No Charge for Consultation. 
WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
James W.R. White 
| Box 109, McMinnville TN 37110 
| (615) 473-2104 or 473-3715. 
Above Average 
| PERFORMANCE 
| SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
| Rte 1, Box 146, Theodore AL 36582 
| (205) 973-1653 
| To Purchase or Sell a Newspaper 
JAMES A. MARTIN ASSOCIATES 
Call Day or Night; (614) 889-9747 
PO Box 20533, Columbus OH 43220 


| EDWIN O. MEYER, BROKER 











HIGH PRICE but worth it. Paid circula- 


| tion top grade weekly in plush part of fast 
John T. Cribb, Box 1220, Townsend MT | 
59644; (406) 266-4223. 


growing sunbelt area. Gross and net 

| Climbing at 30% a year. $200K down, 
owner carry $750K balance long term. 
Associated Texas Newspaper, Inc., Bill 

| or Ed ona, 1801 Exposition Bivd., 
Austin TX 78703; (512) 476-3950. 


| MICHIGAN BI-WEEKLY, 6th year, 

| 25,000 direct mail, grossing $225M. 
Box 7082, Editor & Publisher. 

| THRIFTY NICKEL TYPE weekly advertis- 

| er, Rapid City SD, $25,000. Equipment 








| included. (605) 348-0066. 





TWO WEEKLY oe shopper 
with 16-page press, job printing. South- 
ern Oregon. Grossing over $350,000. 
Requires $120,000 down. Reply to Box 
7152, Editor & Publisher. 


| WEEKLY S CA fast growing valiey. 
for couple. $135,000 ‘oma. B 





Ideal 
roker; 


| (714) 496-1997. 





75,000 DOWN 


| $75, 
WESTERN OREGON weekly, fishing, 


manne, golfing, good schocis, no job 
sho 


ELEVEN other weeklies with initial | 

investments of $25,000 to $305,000. 
Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith; (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 





| FOR SALE: One of lowa's leading weekly 
| newspapers; 3500 circulation; 


$350,000 gross; selling below gross. 
Also, very profitable eastern lowa weekl- | 
y; asking price of $120,000 is less than 
[os John E. van der Linden, Broker, | 
Box 275, Spirit Lake, lowa 51360. 


GROWING WEEKLY (2200 paid) in love- | 





ly posts Massachusetts area. 
| $65, 


000 gross. Box 7155, Editor & 


| Publisher. 
| TOWA NEWSPAPERS—Several good | 


Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 | 


| 


| (804) 266-1522. 





JIMMY CROWE 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing in the best Southern mar- 
kets. 114 Wickersham Dr, Savannah GA 
31411; (912) 598-0931, day or night. 
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| Hermitage Rd, Richmond VA 23228; | tc : 
| ting; one with central 





weeklies for sale at prices from $60,000 | 
to $275,000; with or without job prin- | 
_ John E. van 


der Linden, PO Box 275, Spirit Lake IA 
51360. 


| Cash required. Phone 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


WiLL consider buying small daily in 
western Sunbelt. Brokers okay. Box 
7078. Editor & Publisher. 


PANT TO As!) + MB) Cc 
YOUNG experienced buyers looking for 





| Florida or South Carolina weekly or shop- 


r that will accept seller financing. Box 
F074. Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


“HOW TO MAKE $100,000 A Year 
ublishing Newsletters."" Free details. 
x 34312, Betheseda MD 20817. 


SELL MORE BOOKS—Use our names. 
4050 mail order book dealers. FREE 
DETAILS—Publishers Services, 6318-E 
Vesper, Van Nuys CA 91411. 














PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





| SUNNY FLORIDA Gulf Coast magazine. 


50,000 weekly circulation. Published 8 
years. Proven management available. 
iller; (904) 456- 


| 9749—455-9643. 





| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, well | 
| established, 4500 paid circulation | 


weekly. Unique. Unlimited growth | 
ec $150,000 gross. Must sell. | 
Box 159, Jamul CA 92035. 


SHOPPING GUIDES 


ESTIL CRADICK 
950 Parkwood Drive 
Dunedin FL 33528; (813) 733-1678 
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INDUSTRY SERVICES 


| EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


MAILROOM 





LEVIS SALES SELLS! The finest quality 
new home delivery customers via tele- 
phone sales and boy crews, national re- 
ferences, for action cali; (201) 966- 


camera, 13 foot track, 19’ APO Nikkor 
Lens Assembly, 
quartz lights 2 %-300%. M 
in operation. (919) 475-2151. 





SPECTRUM MEDIA, INC. is THE tele- 
phone marketing perfectionist. We pro- 
duce only high-quality home delivery 
subscriptions. Spectrum Media, Inc. 


has developed a unique calling system to | 


obtain the largest segment of newly 


established residents BEFORE com- | 


petitors. Our inexpensive cost and many 


Yeferences tell all. Spectrum Media | 
SUPERIOR RESULTS IS | 


believes..: 
OUR CALLING. Call (201) 494-8585 
for free analysis or write Spectrum 


Media, Inc., PO Box 481, Metuchen NJ | 
08840. 





MARKETING & 
READERSHIP RESEARCH 


WE'RE IMPROVING AD REVENUE 





THROUGH MARKET RESEARCH | 


The first goal of a market research com- 


pany is to provide its clients with 
accurate readership research. OMNI- | 
RESEARCH believes the role of 2 news- 
paper research firm doesn’t end there. 
For each of our clients, we create a | 
unique competitive edge that results in 
improved ad lineage from their advertis- 
ing base. 

We aim to become part of your manage- 
ment team. From our presentations to 
top management, to our sales seminars 
with your sales force, we work to make 
your research data a useful and profit- 
able tool. 

We welcome the opportunity to show you 
just how profitable, productive and 


affordable research can be. Call our | 


Director of Newspaper Research, Jack 
Brodbeck collect, at (305) 746-3335. 


OMNI-RESEARCH 


NUARC Camera 14x18 horizontal. Good 





X; (215) 867-2002. 


SQUeeze Lenses, new and trade 





Manufacturer/Specialists since 1968 
New, super oT surpass all 
VARIABLE OR FIXED, 2 to 25% 
CK Optical (213) 372-0372 
Box 1067, Redondo Beach CA 90278 


COMPOSING ROOM 


| COMPUGRAPHIC Model 2961, 7200, 
| 9000, Videosetter || and Uniscan. Walz- 
aab7el litho camera, 18x24. Call (916) 

7811, ext. 420, 9:30-5:30 Pacific 
| Standard Time. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 

(formerly ADmaster) 
Established, powerful, versatile, user 
| friendly, ADmanager is a newspaper 
| advertising scheduling, billing, and 
| sales reporting software system for 
microcomputers. It runs on Apple or CP/ 
M. Complete hardware/software package 
available. Write or call for brochure and 
report package. Sunlight Software, PO 
Box 100, Forestville CA 95436; (707) 
887-7141. 


SYSTEM 390 

Displa ay ad scheduling and billing. 
Classified ad typesetting and billing. 
Circulation management. 

Typesetting interface and editing soft- | 
ware. 
Software for TeleVideo multi-user sys- 
tems. IBM, DEC and most other 
| microcomputers. Demo disks available. 


























E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
We move machinery! 
(212) 752-7050 


| Free brochures and sample reports. 

' Pacific Sun Computer Systems, Box 
| 5553, Mill Valiey CA 94942; (415) 
| 383-4500. 


LOGE/ROBERTSON Mode! 500 lowbed | 


3xe 5xr. 8000 watt ; 
jay be seen | 


ar oor $1250. Call Graph- | 











- ADS 

1 week — 
2 weeks—$ 
3 weeks—! 
4 weeks— 


$4.70 per line. 

54.20 per line, per issue 
53.50 per line, per issue. 
$2.90 per line, per issue. 





Add $4.75 per insertion for box service, 
count as an additional line in copy. 


Editor & 





2 weeks—$2.60 per line, per issue. 


Count approximately 37 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations). 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 2 pm (EST) 
for Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or other decorations, changes your 
classified ad to display. The rates for display-classified are: 1 time-$75 per 
column inch; 2 or more times-$70 per column inch. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 


Contract rates available on request. 


Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
1 week —$3.15 per line. 


3 weeks—$2.30 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.10 per line, per issue. 





Add $3.25 per insertion for box service, 
count as an additional line in copy. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1984 





Publisher 


575 Lexington Av, NY, NY 10022. (212) 752-7050. 











2 LE LEO PLD TOOTE 
40 


CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software for TRS8OIII & 4. Does it all. 


30,000 circulation. 1 or more papers, 
sub-non-sub. For information write: 
| BURCO Systems, Inc., PO Box 68, Grid- 
| ley CA 95948. (AMICO software dis- 
tributors); (916) 846-3661. 


PROBLEM WITH your billing? Our pub- 
lisher developed packages will fit easily 
into your office. Single or multi-zone ver- 
: Sions available for the IBM PC or TANDY 
| microcomputers. Our BASIC-400 starter 
system costs under $6000. This 
includes the computer, ‘hoe and bill- 
ing software for up to 400 customers. 
Call or write to Jim Sutton or Steve Kuck- 





| uk, Publisher Control Systems, 223 W : 


; Sth, Shawano WI 54166; (715) 526- 
6547. 








Demo disk, $50, refundable. 500 to ; 





| 


| 
| 


| 
i 


; COMPLETE HENDRIX 6400 Front-end | 
| System. Two PDP-1135 processors, two | 


| 
COMPUTERS 
| 


| RKOS drives. Two Edit IIl’s and five | 35""-35 |b. Ground 1 offset. Man- 


| 5700 terminals. Wire wizzard and Mark | 
V typesetter included. Also some spare | 
| parts. Available immediately. $15,000. 
Jim Otes, North Platte jue North 
| Platte NB; (308) 532-600 





| HARRIS stuffers 
| duction; refurbishe 


pel erp 2275S Inserter with 7 stations 
ab condition. Reply to Mr. Zito, Post 
lishing Company, 410 State Street, 
Bridgeport CT CT 0 604; (203) 333: 
016 
@ 24P-48P at 72P SHERIDAN/ 
puarspinss pro- 
and installed in 
your plant; training program included. 
@ WANTED TO BUY: 48P and 72P late 
model stuffers. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CON- 
SULTANT; (713) 468-5827. 


: paleo MLN-2 Strap tyers 
r unit, firm 
| P08 oledo 


Contact: 
Byron Morris 
Mail Superintendent 


The Blade 
Toledo, Ohio 43660 
(419) 245-6325 
NEWSPRINT 














| dotone paper. We have approximately 
50-42" diameter rolls. C-G-B Printing, 


| 216 W. 3rd St. N., Newton IA 8515) 


COMPUSTOR double-wide system with 


| five Memorex floppy disc drives and five | 
| CompuEdit terminals. Also includes four | 
Titus VDT's, one 1202 Tally printer, all 
| interfaces, cabling, etc. Everything | 
needed to handle classified and edito- 
| rial. Available immediately. $10,000. 
| Jim Oates, North Platte Telegraph, 
North Platte NB; (308) 532-6000. 





| 


troller and three terminals. Also 3 
| Decitek tape holders. Package $2500. 

Terminals sold separately, $300 each. 
Two facet tape feeders, $250 each. 

| ECRM auto reader with screen, $5000. 
| | 35 various film strips for Computape I. 
13 various film strips for Unisetter. Call 
for details and information, Carol Alager- | 
0; (617) 729-8100. 


NCR |-8251 computer system with 2 
disk drives; NCR |-8231 system with 2 
disk drives; 8 CRT terminals; 44 disk 
cog A ~~ +: Times & News Publish- 

hase x 370, eben PA 
17325; Oi} 334. 113 


MAILROOM 
CUTLER-HAMMER conveyors and spare 











Spare parts. 

Rollertop conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers 

Sta-Hi 251 stackers 

Cutler Hammer, |, II, III Stackers 

Baldwin Count-O0-Veyors 104A’s 

Truck Loaders 

Sheridan 48P 

45° and 90° Floor Curves 

Fly table for Muller inserter 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES 

(213) 256-4791 


CYPACK/AMPAG model RTN Transit 





functional. Seven years use ‘‘Wall Street 
Journal’’ production. Must sell 


spare 
strap. 
Pernis, Dow Jones & Compan 
Box 2000, Riverside CA 92 16; (714) 
688-5050 after 1 pm Pacific time. 


coi and 48 spools of plastic 
st offer. Respond to James van 





HENDRIX 5700 system with EDS con- | 
| | AM, CG TYPESETTERS. Reconditioned. 





GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
| Magnacraft meee. et machines with sing- 
| leand multiwide label heads and quarter 
| folders. Call Scott or Ed Helsley; (800) 
| 527-1668 or (214) 357-0196. 





NEWSPAPER STUFFER 4 station. Low 
| mileage. Reasonable. IDAB CS 202 Uni- 
| versal. Curtis; (202) 628-5696. 
Pen gee 48P stuffer heads (1 

verse). ‘Paper Man"’ tying machine, 

notes PM 720. Call (916) 442- 7811, 
- 420, 9:30-5:30 Pacific Standard 

ime. 





| vertin 


| 


| 792-8334. Ask for Tim or Willy. 


30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS Pulp & Paper Corp 
| 3305 W Warner, Santa Ana CA 92704 
(714) 556-7130 


| Newsprint—Specialties, colors, con- 

. David F. Hoy-Paper Sales, Cor- 
taro AZ 85230 602/297-9976;NY 212/ 
557-3232 











PHOTOTYPESETTING 





Trades OK. Strips, Parts Kits. All 
| Gameeeeee. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


parts. Also new Crabtree conveyors and 





Axi preg (5) autocounts, PPS / 4 / 
/ 8, Spare Parts, schematics. Curtis; 
| (262) 628- 5696. 











CompuWriter 
owners are lucky... 
They own half of a 
microCOMPOSER 

system! 
microCOMPOSER gives you com- 
puterized typesetting plus a busi- 
ness computer. Total control, 
total versatility. You won't want 
less. You don't need to spend 
more. Your CompuWriter is not 
obsolete... only the way you've 
been using it is. 
Let us change all that. 
Cybertext Corporation 
Box 860 Arcata, CA 95521 
707-822-7079 











| MERGENTHALER LINOCOMP II, 


$2000; MERGENTHALER LINOTERM 


| HS, Dual Disk, 15 Fonts, 9 Lenses, 312 
| years, $5950; MVP Il, Dual Disk, 30 da 


| tying machines. Four available. Fully | 


uarantee, $3900. Bob Weber; (216 
31-0480. 





| 1 MDT, Editwriter 2750, Videosetter 


immediately. Includes Miscellaneous | 
; equi 
| (215) 867- 
»inc., PO | 


with RLO reverse video with Dataport 
interface, 2 Comp IVs HR + LR. all 
ment — Call Graph-x; 


COMP Il, nameerne: Spare Parts Kit, 
$2000; C 0 IC, 10 Strips, VDU, 
ge CG SELECTIVE, (Compukwik 1), 

NEW, $895. Bob Weber; (216) 831- 








COMPUWRITER TG |, compiete with 
spare parts kit, processor, type fonts 
included, used very little and in 
excellent condition. Offers Phone (919) 
728-4131. 





CG FLOPPY READER, UNIFIED COM- 
POSER To Typesetter, $1 pg GNT 
PAPER TAP 8600 
PAPER TAPE READER, $1950 Guaran- 
| teed. Bob Weber; (216) 831-0480. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 31, 1984 














EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





VIDEOSETTER UNIVERSAL, 8 Grids, 


VIDEOSETTER Digital Parts Kit, $1000. 
— Bob Weber; (216) 831- 





NATIONAL oak ARTS 
EQUIPMENT BROKERS 
THE DAVID JOHN COMPANY 
AM Varityper, Autologic, 
Compugraphic, EEText, IBM, 
Itek, Mergenthaler, VGC 
“Sell for the most, buy for the least” 
7% Selling Commission... 
Financing Available 
All Equipment Guaranteed 
(216) 562-3750 


TWO GREM Mode! 7200 Compugraphic 
Headliners, $1200 & $1000; 4961 
Compugraphic with AKI keyboard, 
$1500. CG working. Journal, PO Box 
368, Williamston SC; (803) 847-7361. 
Mr. Meade. 
USED TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
meras Platemakers 
Nationwide Brokers-10% Sales Com- 
mission. We remove the risk when buy- 
ing or selling between individuals. 
Bob Weber, (216) 831-0480 
FOR SALE 
AM Varityper panies system: 
Compset 4510 with 504 record/ 
playback mudule; 5404 countin 











minal; 766D recirculating processor and 

accessories. Good condition. Also, 

Argyle PMT camera. Cail Business Re- 

ports (504) 387-5000 during working 
ours. 





ld 7900 HR with 2750 Edit Terminal 
ev D, Assume Lease, 16 at 
Sis3 +$3500; EDIT 2750, Rev D, Re- 


conditioned, 3 years, $3300. Guaran-| 


teed. Bob Weber; (216) 831-0480. 


ter-} 
minal; 4800 area compositional ter-| 





CASH FOR 
MARK I, IV, V PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON 202-CG8600 
(614) 846-7025 





| ITEK Mark 5, 16 faces, 16 sizes. Good 
condition. | Mark 3, 16 faces, 14 sizes. 
Both machines may be seen in 
operation. (919) 475-2151 


COMPLETE system, great shape. Paper 
closing. CG Unisetter HR, dek; 3 Mykro- 
Tek 1100 VDT's with mini drives, 
switchbox, interface, parts kits. Agfa 
processoridryer with daylight cassette. 

jake offer for whole or part of system. 
(216) 263-0248. 


PLATEMAKING 








Goss 
Goss Urbanite 5 units, 1972, 3 Cary | 


Pasters 

Goss Urbanite 4 units 

Goss Urbanite 3 color units 

Goss Urbanite 10 units new 1980 

Goss Urbanite 1000 series Y% folder 

Greg Flying Imprinters (for Urbanite) 
rbanite folders, roll stands, drives 

ia accessories 


“Goss Community 5 units 1976 


Goss Community 6 units, SC folder, 
1974 


Goss Seeoonty folders, drives & 
accessor 

Goss Sutarben 1500 & 1600 series, 10 
unit 2 folders 

Goss Suburban add-on units (1000 
series) 

Goss HV 8 units 

Goss HV 4 units 

Goss Cosmo units for add-on 


| Harris 1650 add-on unit 


Harris 1650 6 unit press 

Harris 845 4 units, folder 

Harris 845 8 units, 2 folders 

Harris V-25 5 units 1973 with folders 
Harris V-25 8 units 1982 

Harris V-15A add-on unit 1976 

Harris V-22 4 units, folder 


| Harris folders, roll stands, upper balloon 


formers & drives 
Harris Vi5A, 8 units, 1974 
Harris V25 upper balloon former 


3 Colorking units 1969 
2 Newsking units 1979 
2 KJ-6 folders 1979 


. 6 units — 1974 
MISCEL 


LANEOUS 


| 2 Martin Flying Pasters rated at 1400 
FPM 1979 


2 Cary Silicon Applicators 
: Say Flying Pasters (running on Urba- 


ite) 
1 Web Specialities 3 Web Angle Bar Nest 
at Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 


Count-0-Veyors 104, 105, 106, 108 
Complete presses or components sold 


7 
WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 
IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago) IL 60090 


(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 


10 UNITS Goss H.V., 21” cut-off x 36”, 
two folders with 4 fold, 5 Butier #80 SE 
splicers. Contact H. Rosenberg A.C.; 
(716) 876-6410, 








CUSTOM-MADE har register sys- 
tem. TERNES 4-hole plate 
punch, 4-hoie film punch, 2 open-face 
vacuum frames for exposing plates and 
film. Accurate to approximately .0005 
of an inch. Set for 14-inch centers. 
Accurate for double and single plates or 
film. Built for peace process color 
register. Perfect fit for 56-inch web pre- 
sses. Used 1.5 years for process color 
only. Julian Boone; (502) 926-0123. 


W.R. GRACE-135 Platemaking System 
(2) with 2 Letterflex Tower Units and 
associated spare parts. Equipment was 
purchased 3 / 74 & in operating condi- 
tion. Contact Dorn Brown, The Evenin: 

Times, 23 Exchange St, ‘Pawtucket R 

02860 or call (401) 722-4000. 


PRESSES 


URBANITE, 8 units, 22%", 1965 
Urbanite, 10 units, 239/16", 2 3/C 
units, 1976 
Suburban, 14 punt 1000-1100 series, 
4 folders, all or part 
Harris, 845, 8 units, 1976 
Goss, Mark |, add on 2234” 
Goss, Mark |, 2142", 4 units 

BELL-CAM P INC 

465 Boulevard 

PO Box 97 
Elmwood Park NJ 07407 














(201) 796-8442 Telex 130326 


WE HAVE IN STORAGE: Spare parts for 
Hoe, Scott, Goss and Wood presses, 
offset or letter press. 
1 Hoe i gre folder 
3 to 2-22% cutoff 
12 unit Goss Mark | press 
Goss Mark | add on units 
Goss reels and pasters 
Goss Mark i halfdecks 
1 double Goss 2:1 folder-22% cutoff 
Goss Skip Slitter 
Portable ink fountains 
Cline reels and pasters 
Goss single width balloons 
104A counter stackers 
Hoe Skip Slitters 
6 units of Urbanite, folder and balloon 


12 Goss digital pasters 
Napp manual platemaking systems 
each platernaking systems 
Capitol roil- yee equipment, new & 


Heister fork lift, 4000 pounds 
Datsun 4000 — paper clamp truck 
Goss Urbanite quarter folder 
Cole quarter folder 
Paper roll dollies 
We have or can get what you need 
for your pressroom or mailroom. 

We do Ws ban pr moving and erecting | 

oo uipment. 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(213) 256-4791 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 31, 1984 


4 $500,00 
i| Incorporated; (312) 459-9700. 


| 5 UNIT GOSS C38 239/16, 2 Butlers, 


CONVERSION PRESSES 
Offset-Flexo 
Two complete presses 
1-8 unit Hoe Colormatic with pump 

and rail 
3-Color 

1-Sin ¥ 3: Of folder-22% cutoff 
8-Fully automatic reels 

8-50 HP motors 

(removed in storage) 

1-7 unit Goss Mark | A82 

1-Double color deck 

1-Single color deck 

1-Double 3:2 folder-23 9 / 16 cutoff 
7-Goss digital reels, tensions and 
sters 
our Unit Press: 

21% Cutoff-1975 

4 Units, 6 plate wide 

Two 3:2 folders {one Hoe, one Goss) 
Automatic Reels 


EXTRA: 
6-Mark il color hump with ink pump 
and rail. 
3-Double 3:2 folders-23 9 / 16 cutoff 
1-Doubie 2:1 folder-22% cutoff 
Ski ba: slitter-22% (Goss) 

ark | add-on units, A-80, 22% 
é Mark | add-on half decks, A-80, 


2% 
3-Mark | add-on units with automatic 
paster, 23 9 / 16 cutoff 
1-Mark | double deck, 23 9/ 16 
1-Mark | single deck, 23 9 / 16 
Angle bar sections, Goss A-80 and A- 


Goss portable ink fountains, single 
and double 


INLAND NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY CORP. 
105th & Santa Fe Dr, PO Box 15999 


enexa 
(913) 492-9050 Telex 4-2362 





GOSS METRO, 4 units, half deck, 1973 
Urbanite, 6 units, 3/color units 
Urbanite, add on units, 3/coior units 
Suburban, 4 units and 5 units 
SSC Community, 21%", 8 units 
SSC Community, 4 units, VOP 
SSC Community, 4 units, 1977-82 
SC Community, 7 units, 1969-76 
SC Community, 4 units, 1976-77 
Community, 2 units, 1970 
SC, SU, Urbanite folders in stock 
Communit , Urbanite units in stock 

HARRIS 1650, 6 units, excellent 
845, several presses 
V25: 6 units, 1972-74 
V15D, 2 units, 1979 
V15A, 8 units and 6 units 
Add-on Harris units and folders 

Solna Color King, 4 units, 1981 
News King add-on units 

ONE Corp/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 Telex 700563 





GOSS COMMUNITY UNITS 
2-units 1977 
3-units 1974 
3-units 1972 
6-units 1970 
GOSS FOLDERS 
2-SC 1972 40 and 50 HP 
2-Community 1974 6-web capacity, 20 
and 25 HP 
Will sell individual components. Call for 
installed prices. Offered ed by 
OFFSET WEB SALES, | 
73 N SUNSET DRIVE 
CAMANO a> WA 98292 
(206) 387-0097 





1 WOOD LITHOFLEX DOUBLE WIDTH 


offset news press, 22%" cutoff, 
running at 6 web width. 72 inch web 
width, 5 printing units, 2 folders, 5 
RTP's. Optiona! oven and chills for co- 


j ated paper. Ideal for daily newspaper 


with high os greges Priced reasonably. 
or best offer. Ipec 








ovens, Combi folder, 2 Martin web 


i| guides; (818) 885-5995 





eee ga eae 2 foiders, 1968 
: unit RZ Po! graph, 17x24" 
4 unit Goss aoe i 
4 unit Harris V-15D, 1 
4 unit News Ki suite 
4 unit Harris V-15 . 1971 
4 unit Color King, 
3 unit Harris V-22 
2 unit Color King heatset, 1980 
2 unit Goss Urbanite units only 
Harris 2 color, 25x38" sheetfed press, 
$36,000 


Newman & Associates, 268 reo Rd., 
Suite 229, Kansas City MO 64 
(816) 756-3350 Teles & 80-4294 











GOSS METRO UNITS 


Four Metro Units available 
individually as unit additions, or 
as a package with double 2:1 
folder. 22%" cutoff, either 55” 
or 56" web width (at your 
option). Each unit is complete 
with pump and rail inking sys- 
tem, substructure, RTP and 
unit drive...arranged for 60,000 
pph running speed. Available 
after April 1, 1984. Contact: 
Ken Kniceley, Production 
Director, Charleston WV 
Newspapers; (304) 348-5118. 


























REBUILT URBANITE UNITS 
1. Individual components or complete 


presses. 
2. Units are stripped down to the side 
— and restored to like new condi- 
ion 

3. Cost is approximately half of replace- 
ment price. 

4. Exchange program available to 
minimize down time. 

5. Inquire for pictures and brochures. 
IPEC, INC, 97 Marquardt Drive, Wheel- 
ing |L 60090; (312) 459-9700, Telex 
20-6766. 


SC FOLDER with up 
Community units—1972 
4 unit —= Community press 

Grease lubricated Community add-ons 
2 unit 1000 series Suburban 

4 unit 1100 series Suburban 

6 unit Urbanite press compiete with tri- 
color unit and upper former 

Urbanite tri-color unit—1967 

Urbanite add-on units—1962 

Urbanite % folder 

Urbanite folder—1964 

4 unit Harris V15A with JF12—1972 
V15A add-on units 1975/76 

2 unit News King with KJ4 

News King and Daily King add-on units 
KJ4 folder 

KJ6 folders—your choice of 3 

KJ8 with upper former—1976 

4 unit Color King—1963 

Gregg imprinter for V15A 

Acumeter Paster 





former and 2 


Offerred poe EY 
INLAND NEWSPAPE 
MACHINERY CORP. 
PO Box 15999 
enexa, Kansas 66215 
(913) 492. 9050 Telex 4-2362 


5 UNIT News King, K56, new 40 HP 
— u ngien yas gene Used 

y 2 days week. See running 
$128, 000. Fall dalbeary. (601) 825- 








#4 SALE Web Press accessories. 

GE HP Drive and control, 20 HP GE brive 

= toe $2000. The Jour- 
368, Williamston SC 

53697, O 1803) 847-7361, Mr. Meade. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


Harris 1650 
6 units, 2:1 double folder u 1975. Press 
in excellent state of mechanical repair. 
Located at 40,000 circulation daily; 
Loma superb quality work. Will con- 
sider selling individual components of 
this press. Available August/September. 
Offered — -3 

ONE CORP 








ATLANTA GA 
(404) 458-9351 Telex 700563 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





| ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 





| ASSISTANT PROFESSOR: tenure track, 
| begins August 1984. Teach graphics, 
| advertising copy and layout, advertising 
| sales and news writing. PhD with strong 
1 se meng a experience preferred. 
| dline March 23. Write Edward J. 
' Smith, Dept. of Communications, Texas 
| A&M University, College Station TX 
| 77843. Texas A&M University is an 
| equal opportunity through affirmative 
| action employer. 








PRESSROOM 


CUSTOM BUILT press register pin align- 
ment gauge for 56" web Goss Metro 





sed 1 year. Set your press pins | 
‘or precise sidelay register. Contact | 


Julian Boone; (502) 926-0123. 


WANTED TO BUY 
BURKEY graphic master, color separat- 








film, radio, public relations, or research 


ion system, in good condition. Will pay | 


cash and delivery. Call Griffin Lovett; 
(912) 272-5522. The Courier-Herald, 
Dublin GA 31010. 


CHESHIRE and Phillipsburg any condi- 
tion. Call collect Herb (201) 289-7900. 
AMS, 1290 Central Av, Hillside NJ 
07205. 








| Cathy Mitchell, Communications Pro- 
= Director, Department of Literature, 
n 


; FACULTY POSITION to teach 
; Photojournalism courses and either 


GOSS URBANITE 1000 Series quarter ; 


folder. Must have immediately. (206) 
387-0097. 





HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 





| ter 1984. Excellent opportunity to work 
| with pri 
| tact. Ph 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR tenure-track | 


in the Editorial Department, Institute of 
Food and Agricultural Sciences (IFAS), 
University of Florida. Primary duties: (1) 


state and out-of-state placement, (2) 
support production of IFAS publica- 


communications trainin 


programs. 
Basic qualifications: (1) 


| degree and experience. Application 


aster’s re- | 


quired, (doctorate preferred) in journal- | 


ism, public relations, or related field, (2) 
two years full-time experience in news- 


paper or publication writing, (3) knowl- : 


edge of photocomposition and printing 
processes, (4) ability to interact effec- 
tively with administrators, faculty, staff, 


isfactory resume, transcripts of all col- | 
lege or university credits, three letters of | 
recommendation, and appropriate work | 


samples. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Letters of 


application will be accepted through | 


April 15, 1984: 


Mr. R.C. Smith, Jr., IFAS Editorial, | 


G022 McCarty Hall, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Florida 32611. 





' experience with major US agencies, re- 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, tenure track, | 


and teach 2 courses from following: 
newswriting, reporting, editing, page 
design. Start mid-September. Pro- 
fessional experience and MA required. 
Salary competitive. Send resume with 
addresses/phones of 3 references to 
Jack Simms, Journalism Department, 
8090 Haley Center, Auburn University, 
Auburn AL 36849. Deadline Aprii 25, 
Auburn University is an equal opportu- 
nity, affirmative action employer. 


JOURNALISM DIRECTOR: tenure track 
faculty position begins August 1984. 
Candidate to administer rmnaengge «4 
oriented undergraduate program. Ph 

and professiona! experience in print or 
broadcast journalism preferred. Send 
curriculum vita with three letters of 
recommendation by May 15, 1984 to: 
E.J. Pappas, Chairman, Department of 
Speech Communication, Theater and 
Journalism, Wayne State University, 





epee 
, DEADLINE FOR BOTH POSITIONS: 


Detroit Mi 48202. WSU is an equal | 


opportunity, affirmative action 
employer. 
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, COMMUNICATIONS: Assistant or asso- 
; Ciate professor, tenure track; PhD re- 
quired; 3 to 5 years rninimum teaching 
experience and outstanding teaching re- 
cord; to teach Communications Theory 
and Criticism, Media Law, Mass Media 
and Society, skills courses; 
interdisciplinary approach in liberal arts 
_ oriented program; secondary interest in 


desirable; administrative or professional 
experience helpful; $22,000-$27,000; 
credentials and 3 letters of reference to 


iversity of North Carolina at Asheville, 
Asheville NC 28804. Deadline April 13, 
1984. An EOE. 





: he) | Department of Journalism and Printing, 
write news and feature articles for both | Arkansas State University, State Univer- 


tions, and (3) team teach in-service OPPOrtunity/Affirmative Action 


and media representatives, and (5) sat- | POSITION: To teach undergraduate 


| combination of courses in the news/ 


to serve as student newspaper advisor | POSITION: To teach beginning and adv- 


| anced courses in public relations, plus 


| women, minority and handicapped per- 
| sons are especially invited. 


news editorial, 


a ublic relations or 
advertising course 


ginning fall semes- 


ram that has good media con- 

and experience preferred or 
master’s degree with extensive 
photojournalism experience. Salary 
range and rank commensurate with 


deadline: April 20, 1984. Send resume 
and list of references to Joel Gambill, 


sity, Arkansas 72467. Equal 


Employer, M/F. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY has 

two openings in Journalism faculty. Both 

are tenure-track Assistant Professor 

= beginning August 27, 1984. 
lary is competitive depending on qual- 

ifications and experience. 

(1) ADVERTISING JOURNALISM 





courses in advertising sequence with 
concentration in copywriting, graphics, 
copy producticn, campaign, plus any 


editorial and public relations areas. PhD 
or ABD in journalism or mass com- 
munications preferred; or MA/MS in 
journalism with concentration in 
advertising, and successful professional 


quired. 
(2) PUBLIC RELATIONS/JOURNALISM 


any combination of undergraduate 
courses in news/editorial and advertis- 
ing. PhD or ABD with demonstrated evi- 
dence of professional growth in journal- 
ism, required; significant experience in 
areas of print journalism, corporate 
public relations, and university teaching 
desired; capacity to contribute scholar- | 
ship and research in the discipline | 


April 20, 1984. Applications will contin- 
ue to be accepted until the positions are 

filled. All applicants are to include a let- | 
ter of application, vitae and transcripts. | 
Three letters of recommendation should 
be directly sent to the address below. 
Apply to: Dr. Beth Stiffler, Chair, 
Department of English and Journalism, 
Western Illinois University, Macomb IL 
61455. (309) 298-1030 and 298- 
1103. Affirmative action/equal opportu- 
nity employer. Applications from 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, Chi- 
co: A one-year position with a strong 
possibility for a second year, to teach 
public relations and corporate com- 
munications and the impact of office 
automation on public relation functions 
involving the use of both print and 
electronic media. Minimal requirement, 
MA in Public Relations/Corporate com- 
munications and substantially equiv- 
alent professional experience. Salary is 
competitive. Begins August 1984. May 
1, 1984 closing date. 

Apply to: 

Dr. Henry T. Ingle, Dean 
Schoo! of Communications—145 
California State University, Chico 

Chico CA 95929 

(916) 895-4015 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, CHI- 
CO IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
EMPLOYER. 


JOURNALISM: Graduate program 
director, associate or assistant pro- 
fessor, tenure-track, for fall 1984: to 
teach mass media law and journalism 
history courses as well as skills courses. 
Doctorate preferred and appropriate pro- 
fessional experience required. Rank and 
salary negotiable and competitive. The 
department offers four sequences 
including an AEJMC accredited news- 
editorial sequence, an MA program, and 
is located in state's urban, media, gov- 
ernment and cultura! center. It has an 
excellent internship, placement and 
consulting record and provides a col- 
legial working environment with a 
dynamic, scholarly, and harmonious and 
rofessional faculty. Send resumes to: 

t. Manny Paraschos, Chairperson, 
Department of Journalism, University of 
| Arkansas at Little Rock, 33rd and Uni- 
i versity, Little Rock, Arkansas 72204. An 














QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


se 


- 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNICATION 


A Head of Department of Communication is required to provide academic 
leadership in the — and impiementation of the Department's courses, 
to maintain strong links with the advertising, journalism and public 
relations professions, to administer the Department's budget, to oversee 
the appointment and professional development of staff, and to represent 
the Department within the Institute. 

The Department has nearly 400 majors enrolled in its Bachelor of Business 
(Communication) degree program and services other Institute depart- 
ments with business and technical bg ia humanities and sociology 
subjects. The Department, located in the School of Business Studies, 
employs 20 academic and two technical staff members. ovate to the 
Head of Department are six Senior Lecturers who administer sections in 
Sociology, Humanities, Business and Technical Writing, Audio-Visual 
Communication/Advertising, Journalism and Public Relations. 

To obtain the B.Bus.(Comm) degree, students must complete a 
foundation core of communication and business subjects and major in at 
least one of the professional strands (Advertising, Journalism and Public 
Relations). The degree may be completed full time in three years or part 
time in six years. 

The Department plans to introduce a Master of Business (Communication) 
degree program in 1985, with primary emphasis on mass communication 
theory and research and their applications in the business environment. 
The Q.1.T. is a multti-disciplinary institution with an enrolment of 
approximately 7,000 students. Brisbane, the city in which the Institute is 
located, is the State capital of Queensland and has a greater metropolitan 
population of about one million people. It is a coastal city, enjoying a mild 
Climate comparable to that of Southern California and South Florida. 

The Head of Department should possess a relevant higher degree, senior 
academic experience, and, preferably, experience in advertising, 
journalism or public relations. 

Salaries: $A41,372 per annum ($US 1 = $A 1.04) 

The Australian academic year starts in February and ends in November. 
The successful applicant could commence at any time but should be 
available by the start of the 1985 academic year. 

Terms and conditions of service and further information on the 
Department of Communication are available from the Personne! Officer. 


i is available either as a tenured position or as a contract 
position. 

Applications quoting EP 41/84 es with full details including telephone 
contact and names of three (3) referees should reach the Personnel Officer 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Susquehanna University, an 
undergraduate university approximately 
1400 students, affiliated with the 
Lutheran Church in America, invites ap- 
lications for the following position in 
int Journalism. Salaries are competi- 
tive and aepend on qualifications. 
Position begins September 1984. 
Women and minority applicants are 
especially encouraged. Susquehanna 





University is an EEO, Affirmative Action, | 


and Title IX employer 
PRINT JOURNALISM 


MUNICATIONS. Possible tenure track ; 
position as Assistant Professor to help | 


establish a program in print Journalism 


| tial enrollment. Send application to: 


and to teach courses such as Newswrit- | 


ing and Reporting, News Editing, Pho- 
tography and Photo Journalism, working 
with The CRUSADER, the student week- 
ly newspaper. The candidate also must 


be able to teach courses in either Mass | 


Communications or Speech 


Com- | 


munication. PhD and evidence of | 


strength in teaching are required. Candi- 


dates should send a resume plus three | 
letters for reference as soon as possible | 


to Richard Kamber, Dean of Fine Arts 
and Communications, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove PA 17870. 





, | dent Publications Board on operations, 
AND MASS CON- 


GENERAL MANAGER of Student Pub- 
lications, Washington State University. 
Person will be responsible for business, 
production and advertising of student 
oeees five times a week (circula- 
tion 15,000) and a large yearbook, 
advise student editors, business manag- 
ers and their staffs. A bachelor’s degree 
is required as well as newspaper or 
publishing experience with at least two 
years in supervisory capacity. Position is 
administrative-exempt, non-facuity, on 
12 month term. Manager reports to Stu- 


budgets, and long-range planning. Sal- 
ary competitive. WSU is a land grant 
university with 16,000 largely residen- 


Harry R. Bader, Publication Board Chair- 
pore 1925 Valley Road, Pullman WA 

9163. Closing date April 21. Washing- 
ton State University is an equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. 





ASSISTANT CONTROLLER—Fast grow- 
ing publicly held corporation located in 
the beautiful Finger Lakes region of 
upstate New York is searching for an 
assistant controller for its newspaper 
division. There are 75 publications in 
the Park Newspaper Group, of which 25 
are paid dailies. Candidates should have 
a 4 year yee degree and 
experience in general accounting, 
budgeting, systems development, 
supervision and financial statement 
preparation. Newspaper and corporate 
accounting experience a real plus. If you 
are looking for an opportunity to be on 
the corporate staff of a large group 
operation, and want to meet the chal- 
lenges of working in a fast paced, growth 
oriented company, then please send 
your resume along with salary history in 
complete confidence to Vice President- 
Controller, Park Communications, Inc, 
PO Box 550, Ithaca NY 14851. 





JOURNALISM ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR. Must have strong writing skills 
in print and broadcast (advertising/ | 
public reiations a plus). Some classroom 


have doctorate no later than 1 June 


| 1984. Media writing basic teaching 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR (tenure | 
track). To teach photojournalism, | 


develop photojournalism area, and teach 
other courses in photography. Prefer 
master’s degree, previous university- 
level teaching experience, recent 
photojournalism and professional media 
experience, and evidence of scholar- 
ship. Begin August 27, 1984. Sala 
negotiable. Application deadline: Apri! 


responsibility. Program professionally 
oriented but also has strong research 
component. Tenure track. Start 20 4 
August 1984. Salary up to $22,000 


| nine months; summer teaching possi- 
| ble. Applications must reach search 


committee by 30 April 1984. Jack Ras- 
kopf, Journalism Department, Box 


| 32930, Texas Christian University, Fort 


13, 1984. Send application, portfolio or 


samples of professional work, a vita, and 
three letters of recommendation to 


Lamar W. Bridges, Head of Journalism | 


and Graphic Arts, Box D, ET Station, 
East Texas State University, Commerce, 
Texas 75428. East Texas State Univer- 
sity is an equal opportunity/affirmative 
action employer and encourages women 
and minority applicants. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR to teach 
undergraduate courses in newspaper 





teach general mass communication 
courses desirable. Nine-month, tenure- 


| School of Mass Communications start- | 


ry | Worth TX 76114. An Equal Employment 


Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


JOURNALISM/MASS COM- 
MUNICATIONS—Virginia Com- 
monwealth University is seeking a te- 





C | manager to direct 
teaching experience. Three years pro- ' 
fessional background preferred. MUST | 





nure-track faculty member for the 


, ing in the fall 1984 semester. Pro- 


track, effective August 1984. Salary | 


commensurate with qualifications and 


and professional experience. Familiarity | 


with computer technology and evidence 
of scholarly —s, Application letter 
and vita by April 16 to: Dr. Peter K. 


| Franklin Street, Richmond VA 23284. 


Pringle, Coordinator of Com- | 
munications, University of Tennessee at | 
Chattanooga, 231 Holt Hall, Chatta- 


nooga TN 37402. EEO/AA Employer. 


| and supervise student publications. 





ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, September, | 
1984. PhD in journalism, communica- | 
tion or mass media to teach journalism, | 


communication th and advise week- 
ly newspaper. Desirable secondary 
fields: radio, advertising, composition. 
$20, 149-$24,224. Application, vita, 
dossier or three reference letters to 
Donald C. Green, Chair, English and 
Communication, California State Col- 
lege, Bakersfield, 9001 Stockdale High- 
way, Bakersfield CA 93311-1099, by 
April 27, 1984. CSB is an AA/EOE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI School 
of Journalism is searching for an 
instructor to serve as sports editor for its 
pec — newspaper. 

he person selected will instruct stu- 
dents in the writing and editing of a daily 
sports section. ‘ee to work on 
advance degree. Send letter, resume 
and salary requirements by April 14 to 
Brian Brooks, Chairman, Search Com- 





mittee, PO Box 838, Columbia MO . 


65205. The University of Missouri- 


Columbia is an Affirmative Action/Equal , 


Employment institution. 


ae : ane Ar | graduate program, but some other areas 
writing, reporting and editing. Ability to | e povmone yin Salary 


| are open and competitive. 


experience. Terminal degree, teaching | Materials by April 15, 196%, to George 


fessional experience, college teaching, a | 
| terminal degree and an active record in | 
research required. Primary teaching | 


responsibility would be in the School's 


and rank 
CU is an 
equal opportunity employer. Applicants 
should send applications and supporting 


T. Crutchfield, director, Schoo! of Mass 
Communications, VCU, 808 West 





JOURNALISM, Assistant Professor 
= MA Degree, Press Journalism 

perience. To teach editing, reporting 
and newspaper management courses 


Excellent opportunity to shape a 
pres ach program. Send transcripts 
and three letters of recommendation to: 
Dr. Barney 
Northwestern 


yd Personnel Office 
tate University, Natch- 
itoches LA 71497. NSU is an equal 
opportunity employer. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTROLLER 








Ingersoll Publications Company, a 
national newspaper group based in Lake- | 
ville, CT needs an executive to manage | 
its business office and monitor the busi- | 
ness operations of its subsidiaries. 
Responsibilities include training, 
installation of computer accounting sys- | 
tems, internal auditing and assistance 
with budgeting. 

The ideal candidate will have an 
accounting degree, newspaper 
experience and a flair for teaching. Reg- 
ular travel necessary. 
Salary to $50,000. Excellent benefits 
and car. Respond with letter and resume 
to Alan J. Leslie, Vice President- 
Operations, Ingersoll Publications Com- 
pany, Box 1869, Lakeville CT 06039. 
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AGGRESSIVE? 
Ad director of 60,000 + daily and Sun- 
day, Zone 2, reerge. top-flight retail ad 
sales effort in fiercely 


competitive market. Must be able to | 10) ong ofteran pA cen th 


; package. Box 7072, Editor & 


organize, motivate, and lead a hard- 
hitting sales organization. Need ability 
to create and administer an inside cleric- 
al and art staff to back up a thoroughly 
professional sales effort. Salary over 
40K, excellent benefits and perform- 
ance bonus for a top-flight person. Daily 
py 55 Park Place, Morristown NJ 





ADVERTISING 





AD DIRECTOR wanted for southwest 
Arkansas daily. Manage staff of three for 
classified a —. Must have news- 
paper experience, knowledge of pro- 
motions and TMC ucts. Contact Jim 
Perry, PO Box . Hope AR 71801. 


_ ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Medium size daily/Sunday in Southern 
California seeks ad director who is stron; 
on training, jotion. Excellent R 
opportunity for person on small daily who 
is ready to move up or middle-level man- 
ager on large metro who seeks challenge 
and freedom to run own department. 
Send resume and three references to Box 
7054, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
A 50,000 Zone 1 daily offers an 
excellent career opportunity. The right 
candidate will have a demonstrated rec- 
ord of achievement in a competitive mar- 
ket environment. We require an 
individual with outstanding leadership, 
motivational and team building skills. 
Prior experience with a complex TMC 
product is also required. We are con- 
veniently located 25 miles west of Bos- 
nsation 
blisher. 











| ADVERTISING PROFESSIONAL to be 
| sales — for a progressive mid- 


| western dai 


V , under 10,000 circula- 
tion. Experience in retail or classified 


; and degree preferred. We'll teach man- 


agement skills, plus offer good q 
benefits and career growth Box 7 {28 


Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING SALES 
The Los Angeles Business Journal is 
searching for a few proven advertising 
sales professionals. We prefer 
individuals that are highly motivated, 
very creative, and have a strong desire to 
achieve sales goals. If interested cali or 
send resume to: 
Dan M. Hover 
Los Angeles Business Journal 
3727 West 6th Street, 506 
Los Angeles CA 90020 
(213) 385-9050. 


AD MANAGER: aggressive pro who can 
lead sales force and handie top agency 
accounts for New England newspaper 
group: two urban newsweeklies, monthly 

usiness paper, monthly entertainment 
guide, and fashion quarterly. Sales 
experience with large accounts a must. 
Starting pay in 20s, dominant papers in 
attractive growth market. Resume to Box 
7154, Editor & Publisher. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER for afternoon 
daily and weekly shopper located in far 
western KY. Responsibilities include 
management and motivation of three 
staff members. Salary, commission and 
incentive plan. Send resume and salary 
requirements to William Mitchell, Fulton 
~~ aa Box 327, Fulton KY 





NEW ZONE 1 upscale regional lifestyle 
magazine seeks ad director whose sales 


| leadership will set an example for the 


rest of the staff. Resume to 
Editor & Publisher. 


ox 7131, 





NYC Spanish language daily seeks a 
bilingual promotion-minded 


| experienced retaii ad space salesperson 
| to manage its retail ad staff. Must be a 
| leader and motivator with good organiza- 
; tional skills. Salary negotiable. Resume 


and full details to Box 7088, Editor & 


| Publisher. 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT SUPERVISOR 
(Outside Sales) 


The preferred candidate will have a background in advertising 
sales—minimum two years advertising experience (national! 
advertising preferred). Job will require sales presentations on 
local basis to area/district managers in the transportation cate- 
gory. Ability to organize, follow-up via phone and correspond- 
ence quickly and efficiently imperative. Knowledge of Bay Area 
is a plus. The individual will be required to have his/her own car 
with a good driving record. Send resume to Oakland Tribune, 
Personnel, PO Box 24034, Oakland CA 94623. EOE. 











FL WEEKLY wants experienced ad sales- 





| WANTED: Best ad manager available. 


man. Salary-commission. Send full | Small daily in competitive market needs 


resume to 
Wales FL 33853. 





“SHOPPER” CAREERS 


(213) 344-7177. 


.B. Brice, NEWS, Lake | manager to direct, train staff as well as 


| be the best-producing salesperson. 
| Need ability to plan, execute pro- 


| motions. As results accelerate, so will! 


| salary/commission. Those not willing, 
Please send resume with $ history to: | capable of giving 110%, need not apply. 
Multi-Media, 7616 Lindley Av, Reseda | Prefer candidates Zones 6,7,8, but will 
CA 91335. Or leave day and night #s at | — — Zones. Box 7167, Editor 
| ubiisner. 
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ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 


| 
| CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





Classified Phoneroom 
Supervisor 
Spanish-language daily seeks an 
experienced bilingual phoneroom super- 
visor. Proven leadership ability with 
strong background in telephone sales 
training and motivation required. 
Excellent salary and benefits package. 
Send resume and full details to Box 

7087, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER for 50,000 dai- 
ly and Sunday in Zone 5. Strong on sales 
with record of increasing existing 
accounts and developing new business. 
Solid market area. Prefer experience in 
smaller or similar market. Must be 
innovative and aggressive. Excellent 
starting salary with good fringe benefit 
package and year-end incentive bonus. 
— resume to Box 7150, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








CLASSIFIED 
Telemarketing 
Sales Manager 
Experienced professional needed to lead 





staff of 20 telephone sales people and | 


supportive group of 8. The person we 
seek will be responsible for hiring, train- 
ing and motivating our telemarketing 


sales division. Excellent opportunity for | 
advancement. Salary commensurate | 
with experience; attractive fringe pack- | 


-. Ali replies held in strict confidence. 
Please send resume and salary history 
to: Jeannette Dowd, Classified Advertis- 
ing Manager, The Fresno Bee, 1626 E 
Street, Fresno CA 93786. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer 


EARN MORE than enough to make your 
stay in beautiful Boulder, CO worth- 
while. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to: Boulder County Courant, PO 
Box 7398, Boulder CO 80306. No 
phone calls. 








EAGER on-the-way-up Number 2 or 
Number 3 to be our Number 1 as 
Advertising Manager. 6-day daily South 
Louisiana. Take charge; promote, re- 
vitalize. Resume, salary requirements 
to: Box 7160, Editor & Publisher. 





SALES MANAGER 


A7 day metropolitan Zone 1 newspaper 
is looking for a top notch Sales Manager. 
This aggressive individual must manage 
a multi-product line and an outside sales 
force. The right individual must hve the 
ability to successfully complete numer- 
ous tasks quickly and effectively. Solid 
sales experience and 3 years or more of 
proven sales management background is 
required. Salary plus commission. Send 


STAFF ARTIST—need person able to 
produce news graphics quickly and 
imaginatively for pocers with 100,000 
circulation, new offset presses and com- 
mitment to color. Should have at least 1 

rs’ experience with daily paper and be 
nowledgeable about color use. Send 
resume and Xeroxed copies or news- 
yo samples of work. Box 7121, Editor 
& Publisher. 








DRAW YOUR OWN 
CONCLUSIONS 
About the most effective 
medium 
in the newspaper field! 
Place an E&P Classified 
and you'll get the picture! 


CARTOONIST 
CARTOONIST: West Coast daily seeks 


conservative editorial. page cartoonist. 
Box 7141, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 























resume and salary history in complete | 
confidence to Box 7127, Editor & Pub- | 


lisher. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWSPAPER DESIGNER 
Join a first-rate staff of artists, editors, 
and photographers! 
The Seattle Times has an opening for a 
talented and experienced —— to 
work on a variety of news and feature 
pages.The individual should have a 
minimum of two years design experience 
on a medium to large daily newspaper. 
We are looking for someone who can 
demonstrate excellent skill and sensitiv- 
ity in handling type, photos, color and 
illustrations. 
Salary based on experience. Excellent 
benefits. Females and minorities en- 
couraged to apply. Send resumes and 
tearsheets to M.R. Madison, The Seattle 
Times, PO Box 70, Seattle WA 98111. 
No phone calls, please. All inquiries will 
receive a response and tearsheets will be 
returned. 
M/F/H An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


The Midland Reporter- 
Telegram, a west Texas 
30,000 PM daily locatedina 
growing market has an 
opportunity for a pro- 
fessional circulation mana- 


ger. 
The selected individual will 
have several years prior 
circulation management 
experience with demon- 
strated strengths in 
developing sales programs, 
staff development and the 
development of a strong 
junior carrier force. 

in addition to attractive sal- 
ary and company paid 
benefits, we offer an oppor- 
tunity for professional 
growth in a progressive 
newspaper company. 

If you are seeking a chal- 
lenge with an exciting 
newspaper, contact me to 
further discuss this opportu- 
nity. George B. Irish, Pub- 
lisher, Midland Reporter- 
Telegram, PO Box 1650, 
Midland TX 79702. 


























ZONE MANAGER 


M-E-S metro in Northeast is looking for a 
zone manager to work with challenging, 


| CIRCULATION MANAGER—Large 
chain 5-black weekly newspapers. Must 


circulation ae ap Send a resume to 
John Murphy, PO Box 1857, Baltimore 
MD 21203. 


CIRCULATION manager wanted for 
expanding nary | newspaper in 
historic Bardstown KY. Good opportunit 
for someone looking for a place to start. 
poo: aplttery community newspaper. 
Apply in writing to Gerald Lush, General 
Manager, 110 W. Stephen Foster Av, 
Bardstown KY 40004. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Experienced professional needed to 
manage circulation department in a 
growing California community. The 











position requires an individual with 
excellent communicative and leadership 
abilities, a thorough knowledge of 
circulation, and experience in mere 
and planning. Excellent salary an 


| bonus opportunity available. Complete 


benefit package offered. Send resume 
including salary history to Box 7077, 


' Editor & Publisher. An EOE. 





CIRCULATION ZONE MANAGER 


| A major corporation in a competitive 


market has an opportunity for Zone man- 
ager. The candidate we will select must 
have at least two years of college and 


; vocational background to manage eight 
| district managers and assume cther 


managerial duties. Excellent salary, 
bonuses, and benefits package. Send re- 
—_* PO Box 5300, Cherry Hill NJ 





NATIONAL PUBLICATION is expanding 
its circulation staff, particularly in Zones 
5,6 and 9. Various positions available 
include single copy sales, home and 
office delivery, customer service, mail- 
room supervision. Some positions re- 


| quire extensive travel and the ability to 


relocate. College degree preferred. Sales 
and circulation experience a plus. If 
qualified, send resume and salary re- 
quirements to: 








EDITORIAL 
DREAM SPORTS JOB 





| If you're a writer with a hot, lively style 


and know sports, this is the job for you. 
We're an upscale alternative magazine- 
format weekly that outdraws the daily in 
our market. Our fresh and professional! 


| reporting, our sophisticated style and 
: dynamic graphics have built usa steadily 


growing and loyal audience which dotes 


; On our news, political, lifestyle, and 


entertainment reporting. Now, we're 
adding sports. Our first sports editor wii! 
launch a new sports section that will 
deliver to our Zone 6 readers a fresh, 
feature-oriented, in-depth coverage of 


| sports that will be as unique and dis- 
| tinguished in our market as the rest of 


our reporting is. There'll be the satisfac- 
tion of working with a top-flight art 


| director who wants your section to sing, 


and an editor who looks forward to 


, developing your ideas. Our sports sec- 


tion will present scores and stats in an 


be what really gives it zip. Our prep scene 
is strong, there are several local colleges 





aggressive and productive circulation | 
department. We are showing gains on all | 
three papers and desire to expand our | 
management staff to accelerate our rate | 
of increase. Our management philoso- | 


phy provides both room to work and room 
to grow. 

We are looking for a creative and 
enthusiastic motivator who works well 
with people. Send resume and cover let- 
ter ye songs your accomplishments 
and goals to 

lisher. 


ox 7140, Editor & Pub- | 
| PO Box 7009, Naples 


with strong programs, and in our sun- 
shine, you can guess how big outdoor 
sports are. Good salary, good benefits, 
and plenty of good food and sunshine. 


Send clips, salary requirements, resume | 


to Box 7035, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR needed for growing PM 
daily in sunny Naples, FL, on the Gulf. 
Must be talented, hard-working, able to 
handle heavy loads. Minimum two years’ 
experience. Send resume, samples of 
work to George Cecil, Naples Daily News, 
L 33940. 





know all phases of building a successful | 


Box 7071, Editor & Publisher. Equal | 
| Opportunity Employer. 


exciting way, but your writing skills will ; 


BUSINESS REPORTER/COPY EDITOR 
Person experienced in business writing 
and/or copy editing, layout. Outstanding 
salary, benefits in strongly business- 
oriented city. Apply in writing to: Robert 
Clerc, Business Editor, The Cincinnati 
ad 617 Vine St, Cincinnati OH 
45201. 





Z COPY EDITORS 
Growing southern daily needs 
experienced editor for copy desk. Must 
be strong on word skills, able to write 
sharp headlines. Send resume, samples 
to: Box 7068, Editor & Publisher. 


| CITY EDITOR—innovative, with sound 
writing and editing skills and ability to 
inspire reporters to see beyond the ordin- 
ary. Would be a po! member of news 
team directing 2 Atlantic Coast dailies 
with circulation topping 100,000. Two 
| Or more years supervisory experience 
| —. Box 7122, Editor & Pub- 
| lisher. 


| COURT REPORTER 
! The Fayetteville (NC) Times, which just 
; won the national APME Public Service 
Award in the under 50,000 category for 
our courthouse reporting, is looking for 
| an experienced court reporter who wants 
| to work in a challenging, fast paced 
| environment. Only the best need apply. 
| Send — to Luke West, News 
| Editor, The Fayetteville Times, PO Box 
| 849, Fayetteville NC 28302. 


CONSTRUCTION EDITOR 
Regional construction magazine seeks 
| editor with strong writing, editing and 
| photagmaphey skills. Requires thorough 
nowledge of heavy construction 
industry and enthusiasm for traveling to 
job sites throughout four-state area. 
Must be organized for heavy workload. 
Good opportunity with growing com- 
pany. Call or send resumes to Christine 
rye Pacific Builder & Engineer, 109 
W. Mercer St., Seattle WA 98119; (206) 
285-2050. 


COPY EDITORS-NEWS/SPORTS 
Award winning 30,000 plus daily, news 
leader in lower Zone 5, soon moving to 
AM publication 7 days a week. Appli- 
| cants must be skilled in layout, VDT, 
able to write sharp heads and edit quick- 
ly. Experience preferred. Excellent 
benefits and potential for career growth/ 
major news chain. Located in university 
town and plenty of outdoor activity. Box 
7145, Editor & Pubiisher. 


BUSINESS WRITER 
Capital city newspaper needs 
experienced reporter to cover regional 
business news in growing market. Send 
resume, writing samples to: Box 7067, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS EDITOR 
Business Worcester, a monthly business 
magazine for central Massachusetts, is 
seeking an editor. If you're energetic, 
creative, and organized manager with 
business writing and editing skills to 
match, send resume, clips, and salary 
requirements to: Dan Kaplan, Business 
ry weal Box 1000, Worcester MA 


























BUREAU CHIEF 

Fast growing, 24,000 daily PM in SE NH 
near seacoast seeks local news reporter 
with desire to continue reporting while 
beginning climb up management ladder. 
Must have dedication to gathering local 
news. Bureau Chief covers one of four 
small cities in circulation area, while 
helping to train and guide two other full- 
time reporters covering small towns. 
| Qualified candidate has one to three 
years experience on smaller daily or 
weekly with emphasis on local news, 
uses camera well and likes hard work and 
pressures of daily reporting. Zone 1 
applicant preferred. Send resume and 
salary requirements to: Rodney G. 
Doherty, ME, Foster’s Daily Democrat, 
‘ 333 Central Av, Dover NH 03820. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


| 
HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





ATTENTION AMERICA'S 
BRIGHTEST COPY EDITORS 
The Boston Herald, America’s brightest 


new newspaper, is searching the country | 


for talented copy editors. We want peo- 
ple who can make a tabloid package 
sing. They must be the tops at layout, 
ma ing the most of a photo, and writing 
power 

ideas and ambition who thrive on pres- 
sure and hard work, the new Boston 


Herald offers the chance of a lifetime. If | 


you think you have what it takes, send 
samples of your work to: 
Leslie Hinton 
Associate Editor 
The Boston Herald 
One Herald Square 
Boston MA 02106 


AT HOME WRITER 





The Sacramento Bee, a 225,000 morn- | 


ing daily, seeks an experienced reporter 
for its At Home section. At Home is a 
weekly feature section focusing on fine 
living in and around the home. We're 
looking for someone who is people- 
oriented with a sophisticated writing 
style; someone who can make readers 
feel how other people live. Knowledge of 
home/interior design desirable. 
Expertise in the field helpful but not 
essential. Competitive salary and 
benefits. All replies held in confidence. 
Apply in writing to: The Sacramento Bee, 
Personnel Dept, PO Box 15779, Sac- 
ramento CA 95852. An equal opportu- 
nity employer. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 





Southern newspaper with 55,000 daily | 
circulation, 87,000 on Sunday, needs | 
assistant city editor with sharp editing | 
skills, management potential and ability | 
to work with young reporters. Send | 
ox 7069, Edi- | 


resume and samples to: 
tor & Publisher. 





A SMALL five-day a week PM news- | 


paper, and a Sunday newspaper seeking 
a managing editor. Candidates must be 
experienced reporters with time on com- 
munity newspapers. Must be able to 
er six person staff. Great opportu- 
nity for an energetic person to gain 
experience as an editor. Box 7158, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





BUSINESS WRITER 
Our business reporter has been hired by 
the Wall Street Journal. That should tell 


you something about the caliber of per- | 


son we need to fill her shoes. As the 


largest newspaper in MT, we cover busi- | 


ness, labor, utilities, economic issues 
and energy development more thorough- 
ly and more aggressively than anyone 
else in the northern Rockies region. If 
you rate yourself among the best in busi- 
ness journalism and would like to join an 


award-winning news team, we'd like to | 


hear from you. Send application, resume 


with salary history and references and | 


non-returnable clips to Rachael Brad- 
bury, Director of Human Resources, The 
Billings Gazette, PO Box 2507, ae 
oe 103. Deadline is April 6, 1984. 





BUSINESS WRITER 

The Sacramento Union needs an 
experienced, versatile business reporter 
to cover a wide — of beats on a moti- 
vated 4-person staff in a growing busi- 
ness center. Desk experience a real plus. 
Top scale is $602 weekly. Send resume, 
clips to Chris Migs 1 PO Box 2711, 
Sacramento CA 95812. 


EDITOR for expanding 10,000 AM Chi- 
cago suburban community newspaper. 
Successful applicant will have 1-2 years 
experience managing news staff in #1 or 
2 slot. Must be able to work with staff in 
developing talent and relate well to man- 
agement. Apply to Box 7156, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ul headlines. For people with | 


| EDITOR—The University of Kentucky 
| College of Agriculture Extension Service 
| is os an information specialist to 

oversee the development of home eco- 
nomics publications. Position requires a 
master’s degree in home economics 
; communications or a journalist or com- 
| munications degree combined with an 
academic background in home eco- 
| nomics. Send resume, samples and let- 
| ter requesting application by April 25, 
1984 to Search Committee, Department 
of Public Information, 131 Agricultura! 
Experiment Station, University of Ken- 
bor Lexington, Kentucky 40546- 

0064. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
| Professional self-starter for challenging 





! features department at mid-sized dailies | 


| in northwestern Pennsylvania. Copy 
editing experience desired. Resume, 
samples to Toni Fijal, Managing Editor 
Features, Times Publishing Co., 205 W. 
= St., Erie PA 16534. No telephone 
calls. 





EDITOR 
An East Coast daily newspaper sharpen- 
ing its zoned suburban coverage, is 
building its file of editor candidates. 
These jobs include those supervisory and 
editorial duties. To qualify, you should 
have a journalism degree and 5 to 7 years 
of experience as a reporter and/or editor 
on weeklies or smali dailies. Your 
interests and experience must include 
, hard news and sports, as well as general 
features. Pay range is in the mid 20s. 
Send resume, ciippings, and short 
description of what you believe to be the 
role of community journalism to Box 
7163, Editor & Publisher. Minorit 
applicants are urged to apply. An EO 
AA employer. 





QUICK, perceptive, fast, thorough repor- | 


ter with knowledge of commerce, 
industry, labor for dynamic business/ 
labor beat in midwest industrial heart- 
land. One-two years experience with 
some business, economics education. 
Metropolitan, 70,000 PM. Box 7139, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER with good writing and 

reporting skills and camera capability 

needed for weekly on resort island in 
; Sunbelt. Excellent salary and benefits. 
Send resume, clips and references to: 
Charles W. Martin, PO Box 5446, Hilton 
Head SC 29938. 


REPORTERS-ED!ITORS wanted for 
South Central Florida agricultural com- 
munity newspapers. Must be a generalist 
rather than a specialist. Good jobs for 
entry level college grads or escapees 
from the big, fast-paced cities and con- 
crete jungles. Interested? Contact Man- 
aging Editor, INI/Florida, 209 West Oak 
TN gaaaae FL 33821; (813) 494- 








| NEWS EDITOR—Vigorous, respected 
independent California daily seeks dedi- 
cated, productive newsperson for #2 
position on 12-member staff. Ideal com- 
munity in scenic, growing area. Extra 
benefits (profit sharing, health, dental, 
pension). Box 7142, Editor & Publisher. 


NATIONAL WIRE EDITOR 

The Tampa Tribune is looking for an 
experienced editor with strong back- 
ground in national and world affairs and 
a flair for writing. Send resume, refer- 
ences, clips and a brief pag ry od 
to: Denise B. Costa, News Editor, The 
boos Tribune, PO Box 191, Tampa FL 
33601. 








NEWS EDITOR, Washington State week- 
ly paid circulation newspaper; must pro- 

uce an exciting, readable, com- 
prehensive news product for our award- 
winning readers; strict deadlines; lay- 
out, photo experience an advantage; sal- 


ies only, including resume, clips and re- 
ferences: Frank Garred, Port 





PUT YOUR creative skills to work on one 
of the Northwest's most dynamic news- 
papers. We are expanding our universal 
editing desk and have an opening for a 
copy editor with proven talents in design 
and layout, headline writing, news 


returnable tearsheets to Rachel Brad- 





Billings Gazette, PO Box 2507, Billings 
MT 59103. Application deadline Apri! 
16, 1984. An equal opportunity 
employer M/F. 


ary depends on experience; written repl- | 


ownsend | 
Leader, 226 Adams St, Port Townsend | 
WA 98368. 


judgment and copy editing. Must havea | 
minimum of two years experience as a | 
copy editor on a daily newspaper. VDT | 
experience mandatory. Send resume, | 
salary history, list of references and non- | 


bury, Director of Human Resources, The | 





REPORTER, must be a self starter and 


aggressive, to handle general news | 


reporting for award winning SC semi- 


working conditions. Will consider recent 
J-School graduate or experienced repor- 
ter. Send resume with complete 
— Box 7162, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





REPORTER 
The Daily Press, a 29,000 AM serving 


Central New York, seeks a professional | 


with proven writing and reporting skills 
for a general assignment position in its 
Herkimer County bureau. Minimum of 
1-2 years of daily experience and camera 
capabilities required. Night hours. Com- 
petitive salary and benefits. If you are an 
intelligent, enterprising journalist who 
thrives on crisp and accurate deadline 
writing, send your resume, clippings and 
letter to: Jack Marsh, Managing Editor, 
The Dail 
Utica NY 13503. 





weekly. Quality paper and reasonable | 


Press, 221 Oriskany Plaza, | 





DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Senior position requires strong communications and 
administrative skills to direct publications and public relations 
staff for major international service organization headquar- 
tered in Indianapolis. Responsibilities include supervision of 
editorial, design, production, and advertising sales for monthly 
magazine, a wide range of other publications and printed mate- 
rials, as well as public relations programs and related com- 
munications functions, internal and external. Attractive working 
environment, excellent benefits. Submit resume and salary 


requirements to: 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Personnel Manager 
3636 Woodview Terrace 
Indianapolis IN 46268 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 31, 1984 


EDITOR/REPORTER for new monthly 
specialty publication, in tab newspaper 
form; is seeking an aggressive news- 
paper reporter with editorial skills. One 
to three years experience. First duty will 
be to examine scuba diving, the 
industry, marine science and other sub- 
jects with an investigative eye. College 
degree and newspaper journalism 
experience necessary. Knowledge of 
magazine writing and editing; VDT 
experience pluses. Ability to swim and 
willingness to learn to scuba dive are 
crucial. Send resume with references, 
salary history, and clips to: Box 7107, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXCELLENT copy editor who can help 
others become excellent copy editors. To 
supervise sports copy desk of metro AM. 
Box 7118, Editor & Publisher. 


EDIT YOUR OWN weekly in Connecticut. 
If you are committed to excellence and 
excited about putting your mark on a 
newspaper, we're for you. Outstandin 
opportunity for journalist with 1 or 

years of experience. Strong potential for 
— Reply to Box 7117, Editor & 

ublisher. 














EDITOR 
For the Webster Times, an 8000 paid 
award-winning Central MA weekly, 1 of 
14 publications of Worcester County 
Newspapers. We need a shirt sleeve per- 
son who can lead a staff of 8 and is 
experienced in all facets of editorial 
management. Send resume and clips to 
a gl 25 Elm St, Southbridge MA 





REPORTER for nation’s largest daily law 
newspaper. Must have strong back- 


ground in law and journalism. Good pay 
and benefits. Send resume and = to 
Editorial Department, Los Angeles -_ 
a. PO Box 54026, Los Angeles C. 





REPORTER—intelligent, energetic 
individual needed for Ogdensburg, NY 
bureau of The Watertown Daily Times. 
Competitive salary, professional atmos- 
phere. Call Jim Kevlin, state editor; 
(315) 782-1000. 


FEATURES EDITOR 
We're looking for a talented, experienced 
features editor to head an eight-person 
| staffata quality, aggressive daily in Zone 
| 3. Must have supervisory, editing and 
layout experience. Position available 
immediately. We want someone with 
creative, innovative ideas for coverage in 
a city where entertainment is strong. 
Send resumes and samples of work to: 
Box 7153, Editor & Publisher. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 
' Several clients we've represented in re- 
cent searches for newsroom executives 
preferred that the successful candidate 
be a woman. We're not aware of as many 
of you as we'd like to be. Please tell us 
about yourself. No information will be 
forwarded to anyone without your per- 
mission. Send full resume to: 

Craig Ammerman & Associates 
Executive Search Consultants 
1909 Cinnaminson Avenue 

j Cinnaminson NJ 08077 
| All replies held in strict confidence. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
For Zone 5 7-day operation—20M 
circulation. We are looking for leader- 
ship, innovation, motivation and edito- 
| rial product orientation. Send resume to 
| Box 7148, Editor & Publisher. 


| NEWSPAPER MANAGING EDITOR. 
National hobby — 23,000 paid 
| circulation. Editorial planning, editing, 
| feature writing, reporting, rewriting, lay- 
| out. Work with a staff of 35 nationai 
correspondents. Excellent working con- 
| ditions, fringe benefits. Send resume, 
| Current salary, letter explaining why = 
| want to move. Personnel Manager, Box 
10, Albany OR 97321. EOE M/F. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHER 








GRAPHICS EDITOR 
Be part of redesign team. Resume, clips, 
tearsheets to: Steve Pappas, News- 
Journal, PO Box 431, Daytona Beach FL 
32015. No phone calls. 


SHAKEUP: We have. Can you? Small 
PM, Zone 2, needs city editor, other desk 
ae pe will interview reporters also. 

eed dedicated quality people who can 
learn and help us improve. Box 7138, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ISSUE-ORIENTED quality weekly in 
interesting locale needs energetic, thor- 
ough and imaginative reporter with a pro- 
ven track record and the ability to write 
in-depth takeouts and situationers as 
weil as crisp, clear straight news stories 
with perspective and eloquence. Must 
have experience, camera, car. Send 
clips, resume, letter and salary require- 
ments to Peter Boody, Managing Editor, 
The Southampton Press, Box 1207, 
Southampton NY 11968. 


IN A RUT? Want a position with a chal- 
lenge? The Citizen, Auburn NY's daily 
newspaper is seeking a city editor. The 
successful candidate will be the number 
two ce in the department; manage a 
staff of 19, be able to design and edit 
copy with a flair; and be able to deal with 
the public. If you are looking to move up 
from a copyediting job, or move over 
from another city desk, we want to hear 
from you. Contact Jim Read, Managing 
Editor, The Citizen, 25 Dili St, Auburn 
NY 13021; (315) 253-5311. Salary 
DOE, EEO M/F. 


IF YOU CAN WRITE lively heads and be 
tough on copy under deadline pressure, 
there's a spot for you on our news copy 
desk. We're a colorful 60,000 + AM ina 
booming New York City bedroom com- 
munity. Those without strong daily news- 
paper desk experience need not apply. 
Contact Tom Bagley, News Editor, The 
Daily Record, 55 Park Place, Morristown 
NJ 07960. 


LOS ANGELES bureau of Korean Month- 
ly Women's Magazine seeks in Los 
Angeles an editor/bureau chief to gather, 
write, and edit news and feature articles 
in US for publication in Korea. Requires 
1 year experience in job offered and 2 
years in journalism/writing; BA degree; 
bilingual (Korean/English). Salary: 
$2000 per month. Send this ad and your 
resume to Job #10-10154, PO Box 
15102, Los Angeles CA 90015 not later 
than April 10, 1984. 


MANAGING EDITOR-REPORTER 

to cover night meetings, edit copy, write 
headlines, lay out pages. Prosperous 
weekly in metropolitan New Jersey. 
Write your background, experience, sal- 
ary desired. Box 7092, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

MANAGING EDITOR sought for small 
western NY daily. Advancement oppor- 
tunities. Send resume, clips and salary 
requirements to The Journal Register, 
413 Main St., Midina NY 14103. 


MEDICAL/SCIENCE WRITER for major 
metropolitan daily in a region filled with 
world-class medical, industrial and com- 
puter centers. Must have five years 
experience and the ability to help shape 
a rapidly growing sphere of coverage. 
Good salary and benefits in a family- 
oriented region. Zone 2. Send resume 
and clips to Box 7114, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





























MANAGING EDITOR 
Opportunity for experienced news per- 
son with editing, layout, editorial writin 
and general news background. 32 to 5 
page 10,500 circulation growing weekly 
soon to go twice weekly. News staff of 4. 
A quality newspaper in a superb area. 
Safford, Arizona in the Gila River Vailey 
at the foot of 11,000 foot Mt. Graham. 
Starting salary range $15,600 to 
$20,000 plus liberal benefits. Send 
resume to Publisher, Box N, Safford AZ 
85546. 
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SOUTH CENTRAL Florida community | 
newspaper group seeks copy editor slot i 
person to edit and design copy and art for 
several weekly newspapers serving agri- 
cultural towns. Must be excellent speller | 
and writer with working knowledge of lay- | 
out tools and procedures. Interested? | 
Contact Managing Editor, INI/Ftorida, 
209 West Oak St, Arcadia FL 33821; : 
(813) 494-2434. 





' conditions. Send resume, clips, and sal- 


| camera required. Send letter, clips, 
' resume, three references and salary 


SPORTS REPORTER, 1-2 years 
experience, wanted for growing Zone 2 
tri-weekly. Have the immediacy of a daily 
without the pressure. Primarily sports; | 
some general assignment. Photo and 
darkroom experience a must. Excellent 
benefits package and workin 

environment. Please list all wor 

experience and salary requirements. | 
Position available May 1. Write J.W. | 
Johnson, The Wayne independent, PO 
Box 122, Honesdaie PA 18431. No 
phone cails. 


SUBURBAN CHICAGO weekly group is | 
seeking dedicated young pro desirous of | 


| 
{ 





| management opportunity to take over | 


newly created number 2 slot in bustling | 
central newsroom. Will handle regular | 
beat plus assist ME in every way to 
expand on award winning record. Must 
know VDT, layout and have demon- | 
strated any og in basics. Write fully | 
= clips. Box 7133, Editor & Pub- | 
isher. 


THE SPORTS AND LEISURE 
Department of The Erie Daily Times 
(47,000 PM) is looking for a writer/ 
editor who also has layout and VDT skills. 
Ours is a young, aggressive staff that is 
responsible for a weekly sports tabloid 
and an entertainment tab, as well as five 
daily sports sections per week. Good sal- 
ary, good benefits, and excellent working 





ary woe to Kevin Cuneo, Managing 
Editor of Sports and Leisure, Erie Daily 
Times, 205 W. 12th St, Erie PA 16534. 


THE SHREVEPORT JOURNAL is | 
accepting applicants for copy editor and 
news reporter openings. Send resume, | 
clips, references and salary history to 
The Shreveport Journal, PO Box 31110, 
Shreveport LA 71130. 


WEEKLY NEEDS sportswriter with 
energy to write and lay out sports sec- 
tion. Must cover high school, college, 
club and recreational events with 
straight news and features. Car and 








needs to Peter Boody, Managing Editor, 
The Southampton Press, Box 1207, 
Southampton NY 11968. 


WIRE EDITOR and COPY EDITOR: We 
are looking for two editors who want to 
contribute to the generation of quality 
copy. We're a Zone 1, PM daily of 
30,000 circulaton, we're growing and 
we're looking for skilled editors who can 
be an asset in that growth. We're looking 
for editors who want to improve copy, not 
simply change it; people who care about 
the final product, but don't feel that it’s 
necessary to spend all morning working 
on one story. Candidates must also be 
able to write a crisp headline that pulls 
the reader into the story it flags. Layout 
knowledge is essential. One year or more 
of desk experience at a daily newspaper 
is a must. Full information, including 
headline and layout samples and salary 
requirement in first communication to 
Box 7130, Editor & Publisher. 


SMALL DAILY seeks energetic reporter 
for city beat. 1 or 2 years experience 
preferred. Must develop a beat and write 
fast. Pay according to ability. Advance- 
ment, layout experience probable. Let- 
ter, resume, clips to Box 7129, Editor & 
Publisher. 

“HOW TO GET HIRED IN JOURNAL- 
ISM” For information, write: Northwest 
eps, Limited, Box 3658-J, Lacey | 
WA 98503. 











: Of on-line data base. 


WANTED county editor, experienced in 
reporting and editing, for courthouse, ru- 
ral cities. Details to News-Sun Editor, 
Hobbs NM. 


FREELANCE 


STRINGERS, freelance writers/ 
photographers needed for trade news- 
paper covering fire protection, rescue/ 
disaster service, merry health care. 
All Zones. Write FIRE & EMERGENCY 
WORLD, 19 Joslin Street, Providence RI 
02909. 











LIBRARY 
LIBRARIAN 





night assistant librarian—an 





MEDIUM-SIZED Zone 6 daily has 


, Openings on 3-person photo staff. 1 or 2 
| years experience preferred, color 


experience a must. We are photo- 
oriented and expect high quality work 
from energetic, congenia! staff. Must 
own Pag own equipment. Excellent 
benefits. Re} ly with resume, references, 
clips, portfolio to: Ron Jaap, Chief 
Hinges bgt Reporter-Telegram, PO 
Box 1650, Midland TX 79702. 





| STUDENT NEWSPAPER at major midw- 
| est university needs full time photo advi- 


sor. Must have at least a bachelor's 
degree plus experience on a daily. Must 


| know complete photo operation 


i Florida's best newspapers are seeking a | 


experienced professional who can super- ! 


vise a night staff in indexing, reference 
services and catalogueing and who can 
aid in future planning and development 


We believe a news | 


library is more than a room full of clips | 


and photos. It’s a dynamic data base 


designed to meet the needs of an edito- | 


rial staff. 


Daily newspaper library experience and | 
leadership skills are required. MLS | 
degree and knowledge of electronic stor- | 
age and retrieval systems are desirable. | 
Send complete resume including salary | 


history telling us why you should have 
this highly desirable job to: 
James Scofield 
Chief Librarian 
St. Petersburg Times 
& Evening independent 


including PMTing. Year-round position 
involving a five-day morning paper. Sal- 
ary in low-$20,000s. Contact Allen 
Swartzell, State News, 346 Student Ser- 
vices Bidg, E. Lansing MI 48824. Phone 
(517) 355-2157. 





PRODUCTION 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 
We are an offset printer of daily, weekly 
and monthly newspapers in Zone 2, and 
are looking for the right person to assume 
control of all production operations. 
Equipment includes new front-end sys- 
tem and 2 Goss presses. Applicants 


| Should have 3-5 years of people-oriented 


supervisory experience, and knowledge 


| Of all phases of newspaper production. 
| Salary commensurate with experience. 
| Excellent benefits. Send resume, refer- 


PO Box 1121St Petersburg FL 33731 | 
EOE M/F | 





MARKETING 


MARKETING DIRECTOR 
Experienced marketing professional or 
top flight ad manager to direct marketing 
efforts of a small newspaper group in 
Zone 2. 

Complete responsibilities for advertising 
& circulation sales development and pro- 
motion. Excellent opportunity for ‘‘take 
charge’’ individual who ts results 
oriented. 

Please send replies to Box 7168, Editor 
& Publisher. 





ences to Box 7151, Editor & Publisher. 


QUALITY CONTROL MANAGER 
The Tampa Tribune needs an individual 
well versed in all facets of quality con- 
trol. Important responsibilities will be 
involved with newsroom and production 
departments. Will need color scanner 
and Berkey/Chemco color separation 
expertise. Recent RIT or ANPA trainin 
helpful. Engraving, platemaking an 
press experience useful. Excellent 
benefits. Send resume and salary history 
in confidence to Mr. Fred Fuller, Produc- 
tion Director, The Tampa Tribune, PO 
Box 191, Tampa AT aa 











Job responsibilities: 


needs in meeting deadlines. 


tions. 


processes or equipment. 
Requirements: 


producing a daily newspaper. 





ASSISTANT PRODUCTION MANAGER 


The San Francisco Newspaper Agency, agent for the San Francisco 
Examiner and the San Francisco Chronicle, has an immediate opening 
for an assistant production manager. 


@ Coordinate, assist and direct foremen of production departments to 
monitor each edition of paper for errors and general quality. 
@ Communicate with department heads on problems; review Production 


@ Review budgets with department heads; develop methods for each 
department to remain within or below budget. 

@ Review maintenance schedules and meet with department heads on 
maintenance program. Determine viable backup programs. 

@ Represent production department at grievance meetings and arbitra- 


© Study methods and means in assisting Advertising, Circulation, and 
Editorial departments to achieve goals and objectives. 
@ Serve on committees to study changes in operations, potential new 


@ Prior experience in a production environment required; all areas of 


@ Good organizational and technical skills. 
Please submit resume with salary requirement in confidence to: 


Employee Relations Department 
San Francisco Newspaper Agency 
PO Box 7228 
San Francisco CA 94120-7228 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
Females and minorities are encouraged to apply 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 31, 1984 








HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





PRODUCTION 


ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 
Growing Tennessee newspaper and com- 
mercial printing plant is seeking a self- 
starter with the proven ability to train and 
motivate others. Experience in front-end 
system maintenance and all phases of 
composition is essential. Send resume 
including salary requirements to Box 
7170, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
hbors, the community publication 
e Sacramento Bee, seeks a skilled 
manager for its production and service 
operation. Previous management 
experience in newspaper production 
necessary. Knowledge of composing, 
paste up and camera required. Must be 
able to develop and work within a 
budget. Strong people skills essential. 
Ability to work under deadline pressure 





Nei 
of 


necessary. Competitive salary with | 


bonus and excellent benefits. All replies 
held in confidence. Apply in writing to: 
Neighbors, 10 Fullerton Court, Sac- 
ramento CA 95825. An equal opportu- 
nity employer. 


PRODUCTION COORDINATOR 
Supervisory skills, as well as a solid 
background in computer systems and 
general newspaper production 
experience required. Must be able to 
coordinate production through composi- 
tion, press and mailroom. References re- 
quired. Competitive salary and benefits. 
Zone 4. Send resume and cover letter 
with arg requirements to Box 7104, 
Editor & Publisher. 








PRODUCTION coordinator for Press and 
Mail Room of midwestern daily. New 
offset press and most modern Mail Room 
equipment. 7 day union operation. Must 
be experienced in Press and/or Mail 
Room operations and have supervisory 
Somene. Box 7064, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Earned bachelor’s degree in com- 
munication or related field, experience 
in public relations or related field, 
imaginative experience in developing 
promotional material, imaginative, crea- 





desires to move to 15,000 + circulation 
paper as national ad manager or assis- 
tant national ad manager in Zone 7,8,9. 
Box 7147, Editor & Publisher. 





background on daily papers, seeks 
challenging position with growth com- 
te ver 10 years experience. Box 
164, Editor & Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 











charts, graphs, cartooning. Cal! David 


| Transue; (717) 678-7250. Will relo- | 


| Cate. Prefer West, Northeast, Mid- 
; South. 





CIRCULATION 
; CIRCULATION MANAGER seeks 





| position on small to medium daily. | 


| Strong on service and promotion. Con- 
| tact a Palmer, 90 Ma 
| Piqua OH 45356; (513) 773-7187. 


| CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT 





| Young career oriented circulation pro- | 


| fessional seeking circulation sales man- 
| ager’s position with large daily or circula- 
| tion manager's slot with a daily news- 
| paper of 18M to 50M circulation. 


| puterized circulation department, DM 


promotion, ABC, AM and PM Delivery, 


TMC, and carrier training. Exceptionally | 


| eager to join an enthusiastic manage- 
ment team and to deliver excellence in 

| Circulation management. Solid resume. 

| Box 7061, Editor & Publisher. 

| EXPERIENCED CIRCULATOR, 15 years 

| Management and field experience with 





| relocate. Box 7165, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER with 22 years circulation 
| experience seeks new position. Strong in 





| sales service and collecticns. Available | 
| now. (814) 454-7262; (814) 838- | 


tive self-starter desired. Competitive sal- | 3220 


ary with excellent benefits program. 


Position available July 1, 1984. Send | 


cover letter and resume by April 23 to 
Personnel Department, Passaic County 
College, College Blvd, Paterson NJ 
07509. Affirmative action/equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 


SALES 


TELEMARKETING MANAGER 
Classified specialist needed to manage 








our expanded telemarketing | 
department. Northwest suburban Chica- | 





| EDITORIAL 





| ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR, 70,000 | 


| PM, seeks sports editor job or metro 
| sports desk job. Strong manager, orga- 

nizer. APSE winner while sports editor at 
| 38,000 AM. Box 7086, Editor & Pub- 
| lisher. 





| DEFT, versatile feature writer with metro | 


seeks move from West to East. Column 


7137, Editor & Publisher. 


go newspaper group (65,000) in | 


excellent market and position for 


extraordinary growth. Looking for a clas- | 
sified sales pro who really knows how to | 


manage. Send resume and salary history 
to Box 7119, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: Sales director for small New 





Shirtsleeve job. e competitive 
situation. Box 7096, Editor & Publisher. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
GENERAL MANAGER-Publisher; Profit 


oriented. Innovative and aggressive. 
Experienced in competitive market at 











pulling together a loyal motivated team | 


that can take advantage of opportunities 
in your market. Absolutely can take 


charge of all departments. Great track | 
record and reerences from industry lead- | 


ers. Box 7159, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR—Leader, teacher, innovator, 
motivator; 20-plus years experience all 
phases; mature judgment; youthful 


approach; community-active. Box | 


7066, Editor & Publisher. 





PRISIN i , politi 
England daily. Starting at $20,000. | ENTERPRISING Business, politics or 
y 


any beat writer. Extra hard worker & good 
writer. Robert Galin; (818) 762-5513. 


EDITOR/WRITER, 3 years of news, fea- 
ture, investigative reporting, experience 

| in Latin American issues, fluent Span- 
ish, Italian, French, seeks reporting job. 
Box 7136, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE EDITOR. Metro special sec- 
| tion experience. ae on travel, life- 
style, arts. Bob Baird; ( 








AD DIRECTOR, national ad manager, | 


WANT EMPLOYMENT as newspaper | 


artist. Outstanding in illustration, | arizona. That move was to have been the 


ille Ln 342, | 


BUSINESS/SCIENCE writer, 16 years 
top metro dailies, experienced speech 
writer, seeks PR spot in Midwest. Box 
7146, Editor & Publisher. 


| REWRITE/REPORTER, one of the best. 
| Fast, clean writer. Thorough reporter on 
| virtually any subject. Now on troubled 


metro. Box 7149, Editor & Publisher. 





| COLLEGE GRAD seeks jobas sports writ- | 
SALES TRAINER, with strong classified | 


er for a weekly or daily. Experience 


includes sports editor of college paper | 
paper. Any | 


and writer for communit 


Zone. Contact: Steven C. Wright, RD1, 


Box 540, Williamsport PA 17701; (717) | 
| 322-6317. 


DESKMAN, 46, wants to get back into | 





newspapers. | recently ended a long year 
with a weekly specialty publication in 


last. The next one will be. | am tired of 
moving. | seek a decent wage on a decent 


| publication. If you want quality, hard | 
| work and integrity, you may want me. | 
| am available immediately. Cliff Larimer, 
; 20 Wrangler Court, Chico CA 95926; 


(916) 343-1174. 





weekly seeks position in Zones 1,2,5. 
Background in layout as well. Mike Sher- 


| idan, 5224 Van Ness, Bloomfieid Hilis 


MI! 48013. (313) 626-1415. 





(where now employed) on newspaper or 
magazine. I've lived around the world, 


| Knowledgeable in all phases of circula- | have broad background, idealism, | 


| tion management with emphasis on | 
| implementing and maintaining a com- | 


integrity and style. Love political, 


investigative, hard news & features. | 


Strong VDT & clips. Box 7157, Editor & 


a! : | Publisher. 
| training, carrier and motor route sales | — 





SPORTSWRITER/COPY EDITOR—1 


come from the copy desk of a small daily | 


in Delaware. Was sports editor of a week- 


| ly for two years before that. Wrote, photo- | 
| graphed, edited, headlined, laid out and 


pasted up everything. Award-winning 
photography. Seek return to a sports 


| desk or sports beat. Steve Katz; (301) 


' adult dealers and district managers. 532-8058. 


TMC, daily and weekly sales. Seeks to | 





MANAGING EDITOR, presently 
employee at 11,000 lilinois daily seeks 


| advancement. Excellent references, | 


credentials. | manage a news room 


because | know what | am doing. Writing, | 
graphics, layout, color, training, head- | 
| lines, editorials. J-degree, 10 years 
| experience. 32 years-old. Ready to relo- 
| cate. Call (815) 673-3771. Ask for the | 


managing editor. 


| al, will relocate. RIC 


SHARP 1983 Masters program graduate 

who writes two stories daily fora 10,000 
circulation afternoon paper seeks move 
nA Any Zone. Box 7169, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





| TECH WRITER, BA in Journalism and 
| recent mechanical engineering grad 


seeks position writing technical materi- 
WILSON, 47 E. 
40th St., Reading PA 19606; (215) 


779-2632 


TRADE MAGAZINE editor, currentiy em- 
ployed, seeks similar position in San 
Diego/Los Angeles area. Young, aggres- 





| sive and eager to grow. Box 7065. ditor 
; & Publisher. 


VASSAR GRAD former college news- 
| RELIABLE, creative reporter with | 
experience as sports editor of university | 





paper editor with business reporting 
background seeks news reporting 
position in Zone 2 or 1. Box 7110, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WEEKLY EDITOR, 5 years experience, 





| seeks move to daily as reporter or copy 
i REPORTER, MSJ seeks job in NYC | 


editor. Self Starter, knowledgeable. Box 
7083, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUR MAN in San Francisco. Top-notch 
general assignment, features. Hi-tech, 
business, politics, more. Quick, 
accurate, aggressive professional can 
supervise. Some broadcast. Best 
credentials. I'm after responsibility. PR 
welcome. Box 7099, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER, Seeking job in Zone 
5, but will go anywhere. Experienced in 
both black/white and color. Will write. 
Box 7166, Editor & Publisher. 


UP AND COMING photographer, seeks 
challenging position on photo-oriented 
daily. Let me bring your news copy to 
life. Prefer Zones 1-3, but any offer con- 
sidered. Box 7081, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


INTERNSHIP wanted by experienced, 
award-winning photographer. Box 
7098, Editor & Publisher. 























REPORTER-LAYOUT EDITOR. 29. Six 
years experience. BS, MS in journalism. 
Comfortable with daily newspaper, but 


Coast preferred, but secondary to right 
offer. Box 7126, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST seeks position on 
mid-to large-sized daily. Seven years 


] | experience in all types of news photogra- 
| want new challenge on large daily. West | i 


phy in US and overseas. BA in English 
with minor in journalism. Will relocate to 
any Zone. Box 7124, Editor & Pubiisher. 








experience; 6 years on dailies. Box | 


02) 895-9158. | 
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By Barbara Semonche 


‘‘Information, please. Make it fast, 
accurate and comprehensive.” 

That’s the mission of today’s news- 
paper libraries. To meet the 
investigative demands of today’s 
reporters, a wide array of 
information-age technology is avail- 
able. 

Research on ‘‘diploma mills”’ , food 
irradiation, campaign contributions, 
crime statistics, political quotations 
and much more is simple and fast 
using computer databases. Growing 
numbers of newspaper librarians are 
tapping these and other electronic 
marvels as they undertake research 
requests unthinkable in earlier times. 

It’s ‘‘Goodbye, Gutenberg; Hello, 
Mr. Chips.”’ 

It was not always this way. 

In the beginning the name was 
‘*morgue.’’ Exactly why and when 
that word was first applied to news 
libraries eludes us. 

The speculation is that it was ap- 
plied to the collection of old engrav- 
ings and biographical clippings kept 
handy by editors on the obituary 
desk. 

Unfortunately, the term persists, 
much to the consternation of today’s 
professional newspaper librarians. 

‘*Morgue’’ conjures images of 
death, ancient history, and dusty rec- 
ords — a ‘‘graveyard’’ of sorts. In 
some newspapers the term was 
appropriate, for what was buried 
there never again saw the light of day. 
But stereotypes die hard. 

Today, morgue is an outdated term 
that falls far short of encompassing 
the full-range of accurate, com- 
prehensive information services 
offered by modern news libraries. 


Early libraries 


Generally, the earliest newspaper 
‘‘morgues’’ were not organized by 
librarians. In that era of newspaper 
history, the late eighteenth century, 
journalists wore many hats. As far as 
the ‘‘morgues’’ were concerned, 





(Semonche is chief librarian, 
Herald-Sun Newspapers Durham, 
North Carolina and 1984 Newspaper 
| Division chairman.) 








Newspaper libraries: 


History, mystery and info to go 


whoever had the longest memory 
usually fell heir to the job of ‘‘keeper 
of the files.” 

Perhaps, newspaper editors, 
publishers, or reporters (who were 
frequently one and the same) were 


READY ACCESS — Microfiche and 
computers merge to provide ready access 


‘ to information in today’s modern news 


libraries. 


simply too busy gathering and 
publishing the news to be concerned 
about preserving the archives. 

Not until much later, in the 1850's, 
did managers of larger newspapers 
earmark space, money and staff to 
build news libraries. Newspapers 
could no longer rely upon human 
memory, and haphazard methods of 
information close at hand were 
becoming essential. 

There is some dispute about the 
exact date of the debut of the first 
newspaper library. Not only were 
records not kept, but there is the 
further problem of definition. Do we 
establish the date of the library’s 
founding with the date of the first 
clipping retained, the date of the old- 
est reel of microfilm, the date the first 
reference book was purchased, or 
when the first librarian was em- 
ployed? 

The task is further complicated by 
the observation that one paper’s mor- 
gue may be another paper’s library. 

To be worthy of the name, a library 





should offer efficient, high-quality 
reference service. It must be en- 
dowed with at least four basic ele- 
ments: a core collection of clips, 
reference books and graphics; space 
and equipment to house the col- 
lection; staff to manage the col- 
lection; and money to support the en- 
tire operation. In short, the library 
must have identity and purpose. 


It is noteworthy that most early 
newspaper libraries began by collect- 
ing reference books (atlases, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, local 
histories, etc.) and later added clip- 
pings and photos. 


Newspaper indexes, frequently 
handwritten, made their appearance 
as early as the eighteenth century, 
only to be discontinued in later 
decades because of costly main- 
tenance. 


The Lathrop Report on Newspaper 
Indexes lists the Maryland Gazette 
Index (1727-1746) as the first of its 
kind in the United States. Canada’s 
earliest newspaper index, in 1787, 
provided access to the Royal Amer- 
ican Gazette & Intelligencer of the 
Island of St. John & P.I.E. News- 
paper indexes made a resurgence 
when computers arrived on the scene 
in the 1970's. 


The Hartford Courant, among the 
oldest daily newspapers now pub- 
lished in the United States, accumu- 
lated books of records and official 
documents almost from its beginning 
in 1764. However, it did not begin 
systematically filing its clippings until 
about 1903. 


(Continued on page 38) 





John A. Park Jr. 
EXPERTISE RELIABILITY 


For Owners Considering 
Sale of daily Newspapers 


(919) 782-3131 
BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27619 


29 Years Nation-Wide Personal Service 
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Editor & 


Publisher is 
now making 


... by publishing Media History 
Digest, the quarterly professional 
journal dealing with the history of 
mass media. 


Each issue of the two-color quarterly 
contains investigative articles, media 
humor, an on-going series on 
presidents and the press, international 
articles, historical profiles of media 
greats, book reviews and guest 
editorials by leading media historians. 


People reading Media History 
Digest now include: 

reporters, editors, broadcasters, 
journalists, educators, students, 
historians, history buffs and 
government officials ... and possibly 
you? 


Media History Digest is available by 
subscription at a cost of $10 a year... 
and incidentally now accepts advertising, 
too. To find out more, contact: 


Editor & Publisher. ..making media 
history in more ways than one. 


575 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 + (212) 752-7050 














: i dedication, delenninstiad and foresight of 


William Newton Byers made the Rocky Mountain 


_ News Denver's first newspaper in 1859. 


_ Foracentury and a quarter, the News-has 
reflected the interests, concerns, spirit and vitality of - 


_ aburgeoning community, indeed an entire region. 


So, while the challenge of meeting our readers’ 


needs and expectations is greater today than 
~ ever before, so is the satisfaction of knowing that 


Denver's first newspaper is also Denver's number 
one newspaper. 


Rocky Mountain News 


’ AScripps-Howard Newspaper 


Saluting Editor and Publisher on its 100th Anniversary 
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